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THE BURDEN OF NINEVEH. 


BY WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 


I 


‘Tue Burden of Nineveh! Thus saith the Lord: the 
chariots shall rage in the streets; one against another they 
shall jostle in the broad ways. The gates of the river shall 
be opened, and the palace shall be dissolved. Woe to the 
bloody city! She is empty and void, and the faces of them 
all gather blackness. Where is the dwelling of the lions? 
Woe to the bloody city! She is filled with fire and rapine, 
of the noises of whips, and of the rattling of wheels, and of 
the leaping of horses, and of the jumping of chariots over 
the slain. There is no end of the corpses; they stumble 
over the dead. So shall it come to pass that all that look 
upon her shall flee, and cry, “ Nineveh is laid waste !”’ 
So cried, as if suddenly possessed, Nahum of Elkosh, but 
none heard him save for a small circle of doctors of the 
Law in Jerusalem, who stroked their beards politely and 
indulgently for a while, and then returned to the study of 
their ancient ritual. 
Nineveh the proud, Nineveh the magnificent, Nineveh 
the all-powerful, Nineveh the dwelling of the lions ! 
‘This young Elkoshite loves the sound of his own tongue 
too much,’ said one of them behind a thin, veined hand. 
‘A fine voice is ever the very father of self-deception,’ his 
neighbour whispered back, and they frowned together 
disapprovingly over the interruption to their deliberations. 
VoL. 160.—No. 956. 10 
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Il. 


Nabubelshu the scribe, the son of Na’id Marduk the smith 
of Ezida, his sandals flatly slapping across the smooth floor 
of white limestone as he walked, entered the Great Library 
in the King’s palace at Nineveh. 

He was a young man, tall, slender, gtaceful and clean 
shaven, with black hair curling over his neck and carefully 
combed and oiled. He had shapely, if somewhat fleshy, 
lips and a delicately beaked nose, and his eyes were dark, 
lustrous and intelligent. He was attired in a long robe of 
yellow linen, girdled by a silver chain, from which hung a 
small, oblong silver case containing his writing instruments, 

The Great Library, if not the largest hall in the palace, 
was at least as large as any except the huge Presence Chamber 
itself. It was a kind of accretion to the main edifice, and 
had been built by Ashurbanipal to house the written tablets 
and cylinders of baked clay which he had himself collected 
with such pleasure and assiduity, employing a small army 
of scribes to make good copies of the mythological epics 
and astronomical poems of his race, as well as of the mighty 
chronicles of himself and his ancestors. 

The portals through which the scribe entered were guarded 
on either side by a colossal, human-headed, winged bull 
sculptured in stone and given by the artist five legs, so that 
whether seen from the front or the side it should seem to 
have its natural number, and having its flanks carved with 
lines of cuneiform script, these being prayers to the Gods 
and spells against the Five Demons. The hall itself was 
long and narrow, some eighty feet in length by about twenty- 
four in width ; it was also exceedingly lofty. The roof, as 
also a double row of stone-based pillars supporting it, was 
formed of huge tree-trunks laid across from wall to wall and 
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lashed together with painted ropes, such trunks being always 
a deliberate choice in the tribute or booty exacted from 
conquered nations, since Assyria itself was comparatively 
treeless. A line of louvre-like openings in this roof, spaced 
at frequent intervals, and coverable, in the rainy season or 
in days of the great heats, by stretched skins, let in both air 
and light. 

The floor was composed of white limestone slabs, deeply 
incised with inscriptions in cuneiform, these having then 
been filled in with molten bronze, giving the effect of an 
intricate pattern, but in reality the feet of those entering 
walked upon hymns to the deities and passages of epic 
legend. 

The walls were of baked brick, with a deep fringe of tiles 
patterned in crude red and blue, yet with intricate and most 
symmetrical designs ; and along the base of the walls were 
a series of carved slabs of the same white limestone, held 
together and fixed in place by lead clamps. These sculptures 
depicted in order the capture of a city, a lion-hunt, the 
dedication of a temple to Marduk, an Assyrian king in 
contemplation of the Sacred Tree, a host of captives building 
a wall under the whips of overseers, and a duel between 
two eagle-headed demons. Each of these slabs was coloured 
sparingly, and only to bring out an emphasis in some salient 
detail, such as the white of the eye in distinction to its black 
pupil, the hue of a robe, a sandal or a weapon-; but these 
colours were restricted to somewhat hard blacks, blues, reds 
and whites. 

There was no upper storey anywhere in the palace, so 
none here, but a narrow gallery stretched along the walls 
above the great slabs of sculpture. It was of wood and 
upheld by wooden pillars formed of smaller tree-trunks than 
those which upheld the roofing, and it was reached by a 
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short flight of wooden stairs in the middle of the narrower 
end-wall of that vast oblong chamber and facing the entrance, 
which is to say that the lofty doors of bronze were in the 
middle of the other narrower wall and not in either of the 
longer laterals. The doors themselves, one wing of which 
was open, were horizontally ornamented by a number of 
narrow strips of exquisitely beaten metal, illustrating succes- 
sively—could they have been joined together in a continual 
scroll—the campaigns and conquests of Esarhaddon. 

Nabubelshu walked the entire length of the hall quickly 
and purposefully, and mounted the wooden stairs into the 
gallery. Here, against the walls, right round the whole 
library, were tray-like rows of narrow stone slabs held in 
place, in somewhat the same manner as the sculptures below, 
by lead clamps, and upon these rows stood innumerable 
baked and incised tablets and cylinders. They were the 
books and records collected by the mighty Ashurbanipal some 
sixty or seventy years previously. 

But Nabubelshu was not thinking of Ashurbanipal, nor 
of any other Assyrian monarch, nor of any chronicle of such, 
nor of any of the epic or astronomical tablets under his 
charge, but of an Assyrian girl whom he loved. 

After mounting the stairs he turned left. In the corner 
of the gallery to which he then came was a small awning 
to keep out the oblique rays of the sun at certain hours of 
the day, so that he could work there in comfort, for beneath 
the awning stood a bench and a stool. It was a cramped, 
narrow space, but he was accustomed to it, and had grown 
to love it and to think of it as a kind of personal sanctuary. 
Indeed, nobody but himself and his two assistant scribes, 
and they only at his own command, ever mounted to that 
spot. 

He seated himself on the stool before the bench, and 
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automatically drew towards him a portion of unbaked clay 
shaped in the form of a flat tablet some nine inches in length 
by six and a half inches in width, and from the oblong silver 
box at his girdle took out the tools for his work. 

Suddenly he clicked impatiently with his tongue, and 
blew upon the bench over and over again to be rid of the 
fine, sandy dust which had settled upon everything since the 
last time he had sat there at his tasks—barely a quarter of 
the morning ago. He supposed that a sandstorm was 
beginning to blow towards Nineveh from the great desert. 
He looked up at the nearest aperture in the roof and wished 
that he might draw its lion-skin over it, but then he would 
not have sufficient light. He sighed, and bent over the 
virgin tablet before him. 

The tool, or pen, with which he worked, was a small rod 
made of iron. Its end was not pointed but triangular, so 
that the marks which it made on the soft clay were in the 
shape of a wedge. The deftness in the turn of the wrist so 
as to set this wedge-like mark neatly and quickly into the 
various positions which formed readable script made the 
difference between a good scribe and a poor one, and Nabu- 
belshu was a good scribe. He would not, else, have been 
the librarian to the King of Assyria and have had the care of 
the clay books and the scrupulous copying of any worn or 
cracked tablets. 

His present task, in fact, was the copying of one such, and 
he had the baked, incised, but now imperfect, tablet beside 
the moist and virgin clay cake for the reproduction of the 
true text. He had withdrawn it from its place on the shelves 
when he had previously finished other work, so as to be 
ready to begin immediately upon his return. 

But he did not begin immediately, or, at least, after a 
perfunctory beginning he had suddenly ceased, and now sat 
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perfectly still and idle, his iron pen slack between his fingers, 
and his eyes fixed dreamily upon nothing. But there was 
a smile on his lips, and his fixed eyes were filled with 
light. 

Abruptly he appeared to come to himself, and taking a 
smaller cake of moist and as yet unincised clay from a shallow 
dish at his side, in which tablets of various sizes were kept 
in a little water, he left work upon the other and began 
incising the new tablet with both haste and concentration. 

He was in the midst of this when someone entered the 
great hall below. 

This was a youngish man, tall, lithe and dark, with ring- 
leted hair falling over the nape of his neck, and a flowing, 
curled, square-cut beard. He was dressed in a robe of white 
linen, with a deep fringe of gold both along the hems of 
the robe itself and along the border of a tunic made of the 
same white linen. He.was handsome, but rather petulant 
in expression, and the curve of his cheek was not a little 
feminine in its delicacy. As he walked a sensuous perfume 
came from his garments and hung upon the air ; neverthe- 
less, in spite of this, he did not give any impression of 
effeminacy. 

Nabubelshu was so absorbed in what he was doing, and 
the other moved so silently on his soft sandals across the 
smooth floor—walking, as he did, with a feline sleekness 
of pace—that the scribe was more than startled at the appari- 
tion of this newcomer at the top of the wooden steps. 

He rose in some confusion, and had turned pale. 

“My lord . . .” he murmured, bowing very low. 

“I have surprised thee,’ said the other, smiling. ‘ Well, 
thou wert not asleep but at thy tasks. I find thee diligent, 
not idling: then wherefore tremble ?’ 

“So that my lord the King is not angered,’ answered 
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Nabubelshu, ‘I shall not tremble, but his wrath is like the 
hot breath of a leaping lion.’ 

The King of Assyria laughed, and noted, with some sur- 
prise, that the trembling of the librarian had not ceased for 
all his brave words. 

‘Give me thy stool,’ he muttered abruptly, and flicked 
with his fingers. 

Nabubelshu drew out the stool more conveniently for the 
King. The young Sin-shar-ishkun sat down delicately, and 
the fragrance of his garments filled the small space. 

“What wert thou doing ?’ he asked, half idly, glancing 
down at the clays, baked and unbaked, on the bench before 
him. 

Stammeringly and obsequiously Nabubelshu explained 
that he was making a copy of a tablet from the royal chron- 
icles that had become cracked. 

‘Do they often crack, these tablets ?’ enquired Sin-shar- 
ishkun, still idly. 

“They can easily slip through the fingers of a careless 
handler, my lord,’ replied the scribe, ‘ or, when one of the 
slaves is whisking the sandy dust from the shelves, they can 
be dislodged and fall. It was a slave let fall this.’ 

‘Lives he still?’ asked the King instantly. ‘No, I 
suppose not.’ 

Nabubelshu hesitated. 

‘Ah, then he does?’ Sin-shar-ishkun went on, and 
fingered his beard lightly. 

‘He had a sudden sunstroke, my lord,’ replied Nabubelshu, 
beginning to tremble again, ‘and I. . . I had pity upon 
him. He is old. It is a clean crack, and I can copy it with 
ease,’ he added in hasty self-excuse. 

‘Thou art very merciful. He should at least have been 
whipped,’ said the King. 
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Nabubelshu hung his head. 

‘What is he to thee?” demanded Sin-shar-ishkun, and 
though he spoke commandingly his voice remained soft. 

‘Nothing, my lord King,’ answered the scribe, his limbs 
still as though water. ‘But he has taught me many old 
songs of his race . . . and I collect such.’ 

“Of what race is he?’ 

- * An Elamite, my lord.’ 

‘Dost thou make copies of the words ?’ asked the King, 
‘Thou addest them, so I hope, O scribe, to that section of 
the tablets dealing with spells and hymns.’ 

‘That is my purpose, my lord,’ replied Nabubelshu. 

‘Then both thou and he are forgiven,’ said Sin-shar- 
ishkun with a swift, eagle-eyed smile. 

He leant forward suddenly and looked more closely at the 
unbaked tablet which Nabubelshu had been incising when 
interrupted. 

‘This is a smaller clay,’ he said suspiciously ,‘than the 
cracked tablet which thou art supposed to be copying. 
How is that ?’ 

Nabubelshu flushed as he bent over the King’s shoulder 
and pointed to the larger cake of clay. 

* This is the tablet for that, my lord,’ he explained. 

‘Then what wert thou writing here?’ demanded Sin- 
shar-ishkun instantly, tapping the smaller cake with the 
scarlet-painted nail of his right forefinger. 

‘Forgive me, forgive me, O King,’ cried Nabubelshu, 
falling on his knees and lifting his clasped hands towards 
Sin-shar-ishkun’s breast. 

* What is this? What have I to forgive ?’ asked the King 
in a tone of irritable surprise. 

‘ I was not copying the chronicle of the great Ashurbanipal, 
O King,’ answered Nabubelshu, and, though he was trem- 
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bling more than ever, his voice was neither whimpering nor 
unmanly. ‘I was writing a poem, my lord,’ he went on, 
his clasped hands still raised and his eyes filled with a deep 
light. i 

Sin-shar-ishkun laughed aloud, flinging back his head 
gracefully in his amusement. 

‘A mad fault deserving the whip !’ he said. ‘ But read 
me this poem, O scribe. Thou mayst earn thy pardon by 
its beauty. Thou mayst also earn a double whipping if it 
has no beauty !' Only beauty, Nabubelshu—take note that 
I have thy name in remembrance—is the excuse for sin. 
Rise up, and read.’ 

‘It is only a fragment, my lord King,’ answered 
Nabubelshu, rising to his feet. ‘I had not finished it.’ 

‘So, if in its fragment it seem beautiful, it will be I who 
will deserve the whipping, Nabubelshu,’ said Sin-shar- 
ishkun, laughing again. ‘ Well, read me it.’ 

Trembling no longer, the King’s librarian took in his 
fingers the small grey tablet which he had been incising, 
and read from it thus : 


*O Ishtar, even the Goddess with thy name 
Such black hair has not, nor such deep, red lips, 
So proud a walk, such croon of doves for voice ! 
Each time I see thy face my thoughts are sin, 
Giving the myrrh and first fruits of my heart 
Not to the temple’s Lady, but to thee ! 

And could I once, once only, take thy mouth 
As my mouth’s captive, Ashurbanipal 
In all his glory were the lesser man, 

And Shamash even, the Sun-god, half a slave !— 
O Ishtar, whom I dare not woo, so steep 
With fire the gulf between us...’ 


He ceased, and gazed deprecatingly upon Sin-shar-ishkun. 
‘I wrote no more,’ he murmured awkwardly. 
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‘Who is this Ishtar ?’ asked the King. ‘Some girl in a 
dream? But, no, thou lookest not so cold of blood. Then 
why is the gulf between you strewn as with fire ?’ 

* Because I am but a scribe, my lord, and she is a great 
man’s daughter.’ 

Sin-shar-ishkun looked up sharply. 

‘By “ great man”,’ he said, ‘ dost thou mean one of my 
captains? By Ashur, but they all think themselves to be 
the only great men in my kingdom! These men of war ! 
They could be usefully humbled ! It is the daughter of one 
of such whom thou lovest ?’ 

Nabubelshu gave his answer in a whisper, as though he 
were one who feared an eavesdropper : 

“Yes, my Lord.’ 

“Which of them?’ at once demanded Sin-shar-ishkun 
with a certain dry intenseness. 

“The Lord Ashur-uballit, O King,’ answered Nabu- 
belshu, almost afraid to utter the name. 

He saw the King’s hands clench. 

* Ashur-uballit . . .’ Sin-shar-ishkun muttered. ‘I knew 
not that he had a daughter. He keeps her hidden lest she 
become too stale for a rich husband, doubtless! And thou, 
Nabubelshu, art none of such.’ 

“No, my lord,’ sighed Nabubelshu bitterly. 

* Ashur-uballit is a man very proud . . .’ ruminated the 
King. ‘I like not his pride, nor his soldierly fierceness. 
His mouth is ever too full of the glories of Sennacherib and 
Ashurbanipal, my ancestors. But I am a different man, and 
a king must show himself for what he is.’ 

He rose as he spoke and drew himself up to his full height. 
Then, laying a scented hand upon his librarian’s shoulder, 
he said : 


‘Thou hast my favour. I prefer a poet to a man of 
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battle. Do not despair over the love in thine heart. Ashur- 
uballit can be bent !’ 

His fingers clutched at the shoulder they held until Nabu- 
belshu was hard put to it not to wince openly. Then, with 
a sudden, oblique smile, Sin-shar-ishkun turned away, 
descended the stairs from the gallery, and walked so quickly 
through the hall below to the bull-guarded portals that he 


seemed almost to be running. 


Il. 


In a single-horsed chariot, which was surmounted by a 
round sunshade fashioned from a lion-skin, Sin-shar-ishkun 
drove out from his palace to the residence of Ashur-uballit. 
He was attended by two of his courtiers, riding with him 
in the chariot itself, and by some dozen or so armed horse- 
men, and he had sent no warning of his intention. 

Ashur-uballit dwelt in a large semi-palace of brick on the 
outskirts of Nineveh and on the bank of the Tigris. In the 
central court was a garden, and in the garden the master of 
the house was taken by surprise while giving instructions to 
his gardener, for the King had also forbidden any announce- 
ment of his arrival. 

A swarthy, bearded man of middle-age was Ashur- 
uballit, and he walked with a slight limp, the result of a 
wound taken in war. He received the King with obsequious 
homage, though his manner otherwise was brusque and 
soldierly, and he did not entirely hide his disapproval of the 
King’s scentedness and luxury in apparel. 

The somewhat lengthy but traditional ceremoniousness 
of greeting being at last concluded, Ashur-uballit, before the 
King had time to state whether there was any particular 
purpose behind his visit, deftly opened their conversation 
to suit his own devices : 
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“The Gods have surely sent the King to his servant on 
this day, for I should have knelt before him ere sunset to beg 
his attention to grave tidings.’ 

“Thy tidings, Ashur-uballit, are always grave,’ answered 
the King both impatiently and satirically. “What new 
frowns wouldst thou engrave now on my face?’ 

“My lord King,’ replied Ashur-uballit, flushing a little 
with anger but keeping all trace of it from his voice, ‘I have 
warned thee this year or more against the viceroy in Babylon.’ 

* Nabopolassar and thyself wert ever rivals,’ said Sin-shar- 
ishkun sharply. 

“Rivals in service,’ replied Ashur-uballit, ‘from our 
youth up: and greater rivals now when he revolts from 
service, and I—still serve, O King.’ 

“It is not rivalry that bids thee say that he revolts from 
service,’ retorted the King, ‘but jealousy in that he was 
made viceroy in Babylon and not thyself. Such taunts 
against him I little believe.’ 

“If my lord the King would but listen to true report . . .’ 
said Ashur-uballit with a deep bow. ‘Would he but 
question within his heart when he hears that Nabopolassar 
has wedded his son Nebuchadnezzar to Amuitis, the 
daughter of Ashdahak, chieftain of the Medes. . .’ 

“Perhaps the girl is beautiful,’ said the King with a smile, 
“and Nebuchadnezzar, we know, is young.’ 

“If my lord the King would but question within his heart 
when he is told that Nabopolassar calls himself no longer 
viceroy in Babylon but King of Accad. . .’ 

* A tale that is spread by envy or malice,’ answered Sin- 
shar-ishkun. ‘I came to speak with thee upon another 
matter.’ 

“My lord, Kyaxares, the King of the Scythians, has 
gathered an army.’ 
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‘I have a scribe,’ went on the King imperturbably, * who 
is a man after my own heart, a learned man, a diligent man, 
young and a poet.’ 

‘A poet!’ muttered Ashur-uballit scornfully. 

‘ He has seen a face,’ the King continued, * since when his 
soul is water. He has seen the face of a maiden reputed to 
be the most beautiful in Assyria.’ 

* What is it to me that a poet has seen a girl’s face, beautiful 
or ugly, and has had his dog’s soul turned to water ?” still 
more scornfully asked Ashur-uballit. 

‘ His name is Nabubelshu, and he has my favour,’ replied 
Sin-shar-ishkun with a touch of haughtiness which he had 
not shown previously. 

‘I am glad for the young man,’ said Ashur-uballit, * but 
what, my lord, is it to do with me?’ 

He stared at the King, clearly both puzzled and suspicious. 

‘The girl, O Ashur-uballit,’ answered the King, looking 
him straight in the eyes, ‘is thy daughter, Ishtar.’ 

The soldier at once flushed, and clenched his hands, and 
had the other not been his king he would have struck him 
in the face. 

‘I had looked, my lord King, for a nobler husband for 
my child,’ he said in a voice that he could barely control. 

‘The young man has my favour,’ Sin-shar-ishkun repeated. 

“If it is the King’s will . . .” muttered Ashur-uballit, 
and bowed lower than ever in order to hide the anger and 
spite in his face. But he well knew that his life and posses- 
sions were entirely subject to the King’s whim, as also his 
daughter’s honour. 

‘Let me see thy daughter,’ came then the request that 
was only too surely a command. 

Ashur-uballit clapped his hands. A slave came. He was 
bidden tell the women’s eunuch that the King had come, 
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and that Ishtar was to attend on her father in the garden at 
once. 

Then, with as much smiling ceremony as he could summon 
to his use, he led his august visitor beneath an awning, 
wrinkling his nose a little as he strode beside the royal 
scentedness, and calling to his house-attendants to bring 
wine, fruit and sweetmeats. The King’s companions, 
including the bearer of his arms, remained at a sign from 
their master where they were, at the garden’s entrance, 
Sin-shar-ishkun had no personal fears of Ashur-uballit. He 
knew a blindly faithful subject by regal instinct. 

‘Until my daughter comes, will not my lord the King, 
while he drinks and eats,’ began Ashur-uballit with an 
earnestness in which for the moment his own resentment 
was forgotten, ‘hear the warnings of his servant? There 
is danger to Assyria. Egypt is growing strong; while 
Assyria is strong, Egypt is our friend ; but if the enemies 
of Assyria grow strong, then Egypt will make her treaties as 
willingly with Assyria’s enemies as with Assyria herself. 
Already there is an Egyptian of high rank visiting at Babylon.’ 

Sin-shar-ishkun shrugged his shoulders wearily. Then, 
in the very midst of savouring a pomegranate, he looked at 
Ashur-uballit with a sudden suspiciousness, the fruit still at 
his lips. 

‘How knowest thou that ?’ he asked. 

*‘ The King’s spies have reported it. If the King himself 
is too busied to question his spies, the chief of his armies, 
being the King’s ears in such matters, must sift every tale— 
and these tales lately, my lord, do not vary.’ 

Sin-shar-ishkun finished the fruit delicately, wiped his 
hands on a napkin which Ashur-uballit himself presented 
upon one knee, and was about to question the Turtan, or 
Commander-in-Chief, of his hosts with a suddenly awakened 
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interest, when his purpose was turned aside indefinitely by 
the coming into the garden of the loveliest girl whom he 
had ever seen. 

He watched her graceful approach down an alley of yellow 
sand-flowers. A tall eunuch, naked save for a loincloth, 
walked behind, holding a sunshade of fine, white linen, 
fringed with gold, above her head, and she was herself 
attired in a simple linen robe of the same fineness and white- 
ness, with a girdle-chain of silver, and wearing a necklace 
of beech-leaves fashioned in thinly beaten gold. But he 
had seen many Assyrian girls attired in the same way, and 
even more richly attired, for Ashur-uballit affected a plainer 
dignity both in himself and his household than was the latest 
fashion among the richer or more important inhabitants of 
Nineveh. It was therefore not her dress which attracted 
his attention from the very first, but her face. It was a pear- 
shaped oval, with straight brows, high cheekbones, a short, 
straight nose, delicately nostrilled, and a full, luscious mouth ; 
her eyes were a deep brown, and her hair was the most 
lustrous black, smoothed away from her forehead with 
scented oils. 

The King rose. As he stood under the awning to greet 
her, he appeared exceedingly handsome. Her father pre- 
sented her with rather more brusqueness than the occasion 
demanded, and she gave him a startled look, wondering if 
he and the King had quarrelled, but one glance at the King’s 
own face immediately reassured her. ; 

‘Thou hast hidden thy flower too long in thine house, 
Ashur-uballit,’ said Sin-shar-ishkun, after greeting the girl 
with grace and polished courtesy. 

‘I was in fear, my lord,’ murmured the Captain of the 
hosts. 

“In fear of whom, O Turtan ?’ 
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* Of the young men who are not fighters . . . such as the 
scribes, O King, who are soft men, and no lords for the girl- 
children of a race of Assyrian warriors, famous between the 
rivers and beyond, even across the unknown deserts,’ replied 
Ashur-uballit with the daring directness of a great pride. 
‘Will my lord the King permit that I ask my daughter a 
question ?’ 

With his eyes still fixed upon the girl’s beauty Sin-shar- 
ishkun carelessly nodded. 

‘Give me true answer, my Ishtar: knowest thou one 
named Nabubelshu ?’ demanded her father in a deceivingly 
quiet tone. 

Ishtar blushed, then paled. Ill at ease, she stammered ; 

“Yes, my father.’ 

‘How mettest thou him? And where?’ 

“Here, my father.’ 

‘Here ?’ exclaimed Ashur-uballit in the greatest surprise. 
‘Here in my own house ?’ 

“Yes, my father. He came to copy the great tablet of 
our ancestor, which tells of his wars under the mighty 
Sennacherib and of the capture of Lachish. None of the 
eunuchs, nor my handmaidens, could find it, and they came 
to me to ask where it lay. He was many mornings copying 
it,’ she added simply, and her eyes on the sudden besought 
the King’s pleadingly, as if knowing that he, at any rate, 
could forbid the wrath of her father. 

‘I understand all,’ muttered Ashur-uballit grimly. ‘ Well, 
my child, a great honour has been done thee, and thou and 
I have but to obey, for in our obedience is the pleasure of my 
lord the King. He has chosen for thee a husband—a man 
high in his favour, and therefore blest by the Gods with 
fortune. Kneel before my lord the King, embrace his knees, 
and be grateful—for his scraps !’ 
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“No, no,’ cried the King in a firm and yet excited voice. 
* Ashur-uballit, I did but try thy loyalty. I am satisfied with 
my servant. A husband, indeed, for thy lovely daughter 
shalt thou have from fortune and the Gods—even Sin-shar- 
ishkun of Assyria! Beautiful Ishtar, kneel not to me— 
why, it is as though for mercy, and I bring thee such other 
gifts than that : love, power, riches and dominion. It is J, 


behold, who am kneeling to thee !’ 


IV. 


Nabubelshu took the King’s marriage with a kind of 
stunned fatalism. At first he had not believed the rumour 
of it; then, by virtue of his position in the royal household, 
a forced witness to its traditional magnificence, he had 
fallen, as though a victim to the intense Mesopotamian heat, 
in a swoon as the King and his bride had passed by in the 
ceremonial procession from the Great Hall to the nuptial 
chamber. They had moved on through the clouds of 
burning aromatic gums, benzoin, myrrh and olibanum, 
that fumed mistily upward between the garlanded pillars 
from trays of bronze upon stone pedestals, each inscribed 
with spells and fair omens in the wedge-like Assyrian script, 
and neither the flushed King nor the pale Queen had noticed 
or heard the poor scribe fall in his place. No doubt the 
music of the harps and the long trumpets had drowned the 
small, unimportant commotion. 

The King came no more to the library of Ashurbanipal. 
Nabubelshu, except that the King’s cupbearer continued to 
pay him his wage, might have been as forgotten as a slave 
whipped to death last year in the brickfields. 

The scribe’s existence became almost that of a hermit— 
but a hermit who busied himself, not in meditation, but 
with tasks. His work among the brick-books was incessant, 
VoL. 160.—No. 956. II 
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* Of the young men who are not fighters . . . such as the 
scribes, O King, who are soft men, and no lords for the girl- 
children of a race of Assyrian warriors, famous between the 
rivers and beyond, even across the unknown deserts,’ replied 
Ashur-uballit with the daring directness of a great pride, 
‘Will my lord the King permit that I ask my daughter a 
question ?’ 

With his eyes still fixed upon the girl’s beauty Sin-shar- 
ishkun carelessly nodded. 

‘Give me true answer, my Ishtar: knowest thou one 
named Nabubelshu ?’ demanded her father in a deceivingly 
quiet tone. 

Ishtar blushed, then paled. Ill at ease, she stammered : 

“Yes, my father.’ 

‘How mettest thou him? And where ?’ 

‘Here, my father.’ 

‘Here ?’ exclaimed Ashur-uballit in the greatest surprise. 
‘Here in my own house ?’ 

“Yes, my father. He came to copy the great tablet of 
our ancestor, which tells of his wars under the mighty 
Sennacherib and of the capture of Lachish. None of the 
eunuchs, nor my handmaidens, could find it, and they came 
to me to ask where it lay. He was many mornings copying 
it,’ she added simply, and her eyes on the sudden besought 
the King’s pleadingly, as if knowing that he, at any rate, 

could forbid the wrath of her father. 

“I understand all,’ muttered Ashur-uballit grimly. * Well, 
my child, a great honour has been done thee, and thou and 
I have but to obey, for in our obedience is the pleasure of my 
lord the King. He has chosen for thee a husband—a man 
high in his favour, and therefore blest by the Gods with 
fortune. Kneel before my lord the King, embrace his knees, 
and be grateful—for his scraps !’ 
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“No, no,’ cried the King in a firm and yet excited voice. 
‘ Ashur-uballit, I did but try thy loyalty. I am satisfied with 
my servant. A husband, indeed, for thy lovely daughter 
shalt thou have from fortune and the Gods—even Sin-shar- 
ishkun of Assyria! Beautiful Ishtar, kneel not to me— 
why, it is as though for mercy, and I bring thee such other 
gifts than that: love, power, riches and dominion. It is J, 


behold, who am kneeling to thee !’ 


IV. 

Nabubelshu took the King’s marriage with a kind of 
stunned fatalism. At first he had not believed the rumour 
of it; then, by virtue of his position in the royal household, 
a forced witness to its traditional magnificence, he had 
fallen, as though a victim to the intense Mesopotamian heat, 
in a swoon as the King and his bride had passed by in the 
ceremonial procession from the Great Hall to the nuptial 
chamber. They had moved on through the clouds of 
burning aromatic gums, benzoin, myrrh and olibanum, 
that fumed mistily upward between the garlanded pillars 
from trays of bronze upon stone pedestals, each inscribed 
with spells and fair omens in the wedge-like Assyrian script, 
and neither the flushed King nor the pale Queen had noticed 
or heard the poor scribe fall in his place. No doubt the 
music of the harps and the long trumpets had drowned the 
small, unimportant commotion. 

The King came no more to the library of Ashurbanipal. 
Nabubelshu, except that the King’s cupbearer continued to 
pay him his wage, might have been as forgotten as a slave 
whipped to death last year in the brickfields. 

The scribe’s existence became almost that of a hermit— 
but a hermit who busied himself, not in meditation, but 
with tasks. His work among the brick-books was incessant, 
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or he made it incessant, copying laboriously whenever the 
state of any tablet gave him the least excuse for remaking it. 
Thus immured from the outer world, self-immolated to the 
calm of his own despair, he heard not a breath of the unease 
beginning to blow in towards Nineveh as on the sands of 
the desert storms swirling continuously, now that their 
season had come, between the great rivers. 

It was the month of dust in Nineveh, the month when 
the desert fringes were loosed before the winds, and the 
unstayable grains found their way through every cranny in 
the city’s buildings. All food tasted gritty; there were 
sandy dregs even in the wine-cup. The heat, too, was a 
continual dusty pall. The many brickfields on the banks 
of the Tigris became intolerable, one and all, yet the work, 
under the whips of the overseers, went on unceasingly. The 
palace itself fared little better than the humblest dwelling, 
and even the library of Ashurbanipal, usually so smoothly 
clean, was invaded by a silt of hot dust. 

Nabubelshu’s eyes ached as he worked. At the side of 
the tablet that he was incising lay a little ridge of sand which 
his fingers had brushed off from the immediate part of his 
bench. The skins had been drawn by their cords over the 
apertures in the roof, yet still the sand came in. The dimmed 
light itself, outside so fierce, within seemed a kind of 
smouldering and ever sifting haze, the very incense of 
heat. 

He laid down his writing-tool and rubbed his eyelids. He 
felt that he had done enough for the day, and yet in work 
came the only savour of forgetfulness. With a sigh he was 
about to take up the tool again when a man entered the hall 
below, stood a little inside the portals, looked up towards 
the small, narrow gallery where Nabubelshu sat under his 
awning, and called out in a high-pitched, squeaky voice: 
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‘Thou art to bring the great cylinder of Sennacherib to 
my Lord the King in his chamber.’ 

Nabubelshu’s heart sickeningly missed a beat. To go to 
the King’s chamber: might not she be there ? 

* At once !’ called up the new comer, who was the King’s 
chief eunuch, a Mede. 

‘I will obey, O Sparameizes !’ Nabubelshu called back 
in a voice that he scarcely recognised for his own. 

He rose, padded along upon his sandalled feet to the shelf 
where stood the baked clay cylinder, nine inches high and 
six-sided, on which had been inscribed the records of Sen- 
nacherib’s campaigns and conquests, took it carefully in his 
hands, retraced his steps, descended the little flight of stairs 
from the gallery, and joined the eunuch below. 

In silence—for the two were not particular friends—the 
eunuch and the librarian hastened along a corridor of unfaced 
brick until they came to a door of bronze, sculptured in 
horizontal bands representing successively the attack upon 
Lachish and its capture, the execution of the prisoners after 
the fall of that city, and the sacrifices to Ashur, King of the 
Gods, in gratitude for the triumph of the Assyrian host. 
As they drew near they heard the dull, regular pulsation of a 
drum and the sound of plucked harp-strings. At the door 
stood two spearmen in mailed coats and conical helmets, 
each bearing a long, convex shield of wood, arching at the 
top and rimmed in bronze. One of these spearmen opened 
the door at their approach and let them through. 

The chamber which Nabubelshu and the eunuch entered 
was similar in most respects to the library of Ashurbanipal, 
but considerably smaller. It had similar sculptures along 
the walls, though it was without the wooden gallery. At 
one end was a couch covered with various beautiful skins 
of wild beasts, and on this, side by side, were seated Sin- 
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shar-ishkun and Ishtar, while, to the music of two harpists 
and to the beating of a cone-shaped drum, were dancing 
three men in demon-masks and the hides of lions. A little 
to the right of the couch, close to the King, stood Ashur- 
uballit, garbed as though ready to mount his chariot in the 
day of battle, even to his turban-like helmet. 

The dance of the three men in the demon-masks being 
not yet concluded, Nabubelshu and Sparameizes the eunuch 
remained waiting just inside the door, which the sentry who 
had admitted them had quietly closed after their entrance. 
The dance, in fact, continued for some time longer, and the 
scribe was able in consequence to gaze his fill upon the lovely 
Ishtar. 

She had not altered in face or expression ; it was only that 
her simplicity had been changed into magnificence. She 
wore a superbly wrought golden head-dress and a deep, 
many-layered necklace of coloured beads that fell like a 
fringe over her bosom. Her robe was of the finest and 
whitest linen, her sandals of gold. The King, too, was 
dressed ceremoniously, but he was bare-headed, his dark, 
ringleted hair being parted in the middle over his forehead 
and falling, perfumed and oiled, nearly to his shoulders. He 
was following the evolutions of the dancers with the keenest 
interest. But Ishtar’s attention was more perfunctory, and 
her glance twice, though only fugitively, met Nabubelshu’s 
across the length of the chamber. 

Even there the sand had a little drifted in, and the heat was 
deep and intense ; and two pages behind the King and Queen 
operated from time to time in the air above them with long 
fly-whisks. 

The dance came at last contortedly to its end, the harpists 
ceased, and the final drum-tap echoed and was still. The 
King laughingly applauded, glancing aside as he clapped his 
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hands to see whether his wife had been equally pleased, and 


he seemed much surprised at her cold quietness. In reply 
to his glance, however, she smiled instantly and clapped her 
own hands with every outward evidence of pleasure and 
approval. Then, at a quick sign from the King, the dancers 
and the musicians humbly left the chamber. 

At once Sin-shar-ishkun beckoned Nabubelshu forward. 
The eunuch remained by the door. 

“Hast thou brought, O scribe, the great cylinder of 
Sennacherib ?’ Sin-shar-ishkun asked. 

‘This is it, my lord,’ replied the librarian after a deep 
obeisance, and he showed it in his hands. 

* Stand where thou art, and read from it to us,’ the King 
commanded. ‘ Any passage as thou likest.’ 

His voice was less smooth and level than was usual with 
him. It was almost grim, thought Nabubelshu, and won- 
dered what was the reason for so unwonted a request. It 
did not seem as if the King were angry with him, rather that 
he was angry with others, and a glance at the face of Ashur- 
uballit told him where that anger had fallen, or was like to 
fall. 

* Begin !’ cried the King impatiently. 

Nabubelshu raised in both hands, as though it were a book, 
the baked clay cylinder, or prism, inscribed on each of its 
six sides with the annals of Sennacherib, tilted it conveniently 
for his sight, and in a well-modulated but none too confident 
a voice began to read from where his eye first happened to 
rest : 


“To do battle with me my enemies hastened onwards, 
and even as the swarms of locusts that pass over the land 
were they. As when a great storm of wind covers the vast 
heaven with clouds laden with rain, so rose before me the 


dust of their feet. By the city of Khaluli, on the bank of the 
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Tigris, they drew out their array of battle and summoned 
up their hosts. But my prayer was made to Ashur, Sin, 
Shamash, Bel, Nebo and Nergal, and to the Ishtars of 
Nineveh and Arbela, that they, my heavenly protectors, 
should give me the victory over my enemies. And they 
hearkened, and came to my aid. As a lion in his fury, I 
put on my breastplate ; with my helmet, the flame of battle, 
I adorned my head. In the anger of my soul I leapt into my 
war-chariot, seized my bow, the gift of Ashur, and the mace 
wherewith I destroy life. Then I swept on, as impetuous 
as a loosened lion, against that rebellious host ; from end to 
end of the battlefield, with the speed of a swift shower, I 
rushed at the command of Ashur the Mighty One, my lord, 
and with the weapons of Ashur I made their hearts shiver 
and drove them to flight. My arrows were like lightnings 
among them, and their bodies before me stood like sheaves 
in harvest. The King of Elam’s Captain, Khumbanundash, 
and his chief lords, they who had daggers of gold at their 
belts and armlets of gold on their forearms, did I lead away 
like strong bulls that are led by the rope ; I cut their throats 
as the throats of lambs, and I beat out their lives. I scattered 
their standards and tents as though I were a violent storm. 
The beasts yoked to my chariot swam in blood, and blood- 
stained mud spattered my chariot-pole. With the bodies of 
my enemies I filled the valley as with grass, and as the 
memorials of my triumph I cut off their hands and stripped 
from their forearms the armlets of gold and silver. With 
spiked maces I shattered their limbs; the daggers of gold 
and silver I tore from their belts. The rest of the lords of 
Elam, together with Nebosumiskun, the son of Merodach- 
Baladan, who had joined hosts with them, I captured alive 
with my own hand. The idle chariots I brought in from 
the battlefield, for the men who had manned them lay dead 
on their floors and the drivers of them had fled, and the 
horses were fleeing away with dragging harness. For many 
leagues in pursuit did I cut down my enemies, and the King 
of Elam, Umman-minan, together with the King of Babylon 
and their allies from the land of Kaldu, did I fiercely over- 
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throw in battle. They left their tents limp ; in their haste 
they trampled the corpses of their own dead into the dust 
and the mud; as young swallows scared from their nests, 
they fled away. I drove my chariots and my horsemen in 
their pursuit ; wherever I overtook them that fled I speared 
them without mercy.’ 


Although Nabubelshu had read the prism of Sennacherib 
before, it was the first time that he had read anything from 
it in the living voice. So rendered, its terribleness—in a way 
that no silent reading would ever have brought home—had 
rent him like the sudden stab of a long spear. His imagina- 
tion shook him ; he felt himself as one of the fugitives, and 
his back twitched in anticipation of a cold, deadly, pitiless 
thrust. His tones increasingly echoed the growing horror 
within his heart, until the last phrases had fallen from his 
lips with a blind agony that only a whisper could interpret, 
and in the same instant Sin-shar-ishkun himself had given an 
awful cry : 

“Cease, cease! I can bear no more!’ 

Nabubelshu broke off, and was immediately stricken 
with panic. He looked up pleadingly into the King’s face, 
hoping against hope that his own sense of pity, his unmilitary 
softness, had not provoked the royal wrath and contempt ; 
but, even in the act of looking up, he drew in his breath 
sharply : Sin-shar-ishkun’s face was working with a fierce, 
hysterical disgust. 

There was a moment of silence, and then, panther-swift, 
the King turned to Ashur-uballit. 

“So such,’ he cried, ‘ are the deeds of my ancestor to which 
thou didst bid me listen and which I am to emulate !’ 

* My lord the King is the son of his forefathers,’ answered 
Ashur-uballit, ‘ and is beheld at his best in his chariot, directing 


his horsemen in pursuit of his vanquished and fleeing enemies.’ 
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‘His enemies?’ flashed back Sin-shar-ishkun. * What 
enemies have I made? What countries have I ravaged ? 
What nations have I brought cruelly under the yoke? Are 
not my people happier than for two generations? Have I 
not reduced taxes, kept peace and given even to slaves a 
right to the law?’ 

‘Enemies,’ replied Ashur-uballit, bowing perfunctorily, 
“are not always those whom we have provoked, but those 
who are envious of us. Gaze but across the river, my lord,’ 
he went on in a graver voice, “ and to the cities beyond, even 
unto Babylon. One ambitious man, thinking that the 
King’s love of peace is but weakness, can raise rebellion like 
a snake’s head—and somewhat more than hiss! Let but 
the King mount his chariot and show himself in his fury, 
and his foes will growl and skulk away like whipped beasts.’ 

* What foes, Ashur-uballit ? We are at peace,’ said Sin- 
shar-ishkun. 

The Turtan, with a profound sigh, and after a deep, 
fatherly glance at his daughter, bent his pride and sank on his 
knees before the King. 

‘My lord,’ he said urgently, ‘I speak not in a private 
malice. This is a sure news: that the viceroy in Babylon 
calls himself indeed King of Accad and has set up a royal 
state; that he has made a league with the Medes and the 
Scythians ; that he and they are preparing to cut from the 
flanks of Assyria what meat of lands and cities they will for 
their feast. If this be not truth, let my lord put out the eyes 
of his servant with the point of his spear !’ 

Sin-shar-ishkun had begun to frown, and he idly fingered 
for a moment, as if in the unconsciousness of meditation, the 
necklace at his wife’s throat. 

*Kingship and power,’ he murmured, ‘ are lures to those 
who have them not, and to those who have them a burden. 
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I have heard a magian speak very aptly on this. I pity 
Nabopolassar.’ 

Ashur-uballit, with a deep, despairing sigh, rose and folded 
his arms, and when he spoke he had resumed his soldierly 
brusqueness : 

“Let my lord lay his commands upon me ies I may 
summon his armies.’ 

Sin-shar-ishkun kissed his wife’s bare arm from wrist to 
shoulder, then he turned, and said : 

“Let there be appeasement. Send first a messenger to the 
viceroy in Babylon to bid him visit me and speak of his 
grievances. Why should there be again in the world such 
horrors and massacres as the scribe yonder retold from the 
cylinder of Sennacherib ? War is a thing of beasts, beastly— 
a thing of the Demons, not of the Gods. Thou didst shoot 
thine arrow awry, Ashur-uballit, when thou didst urge me 
to hearken to the glories of the great battle at Khaluli so that 
my pride might be kindled and my heart turned to emulation. 
I thank thee, Nabubelshu : thou didst read well. I do not, 
after hearkening, hunger to see rivers of blood, and headless 
men making a pavement for my feet, and captives drawing 
my chariot till they fall dead under the hot lash of Shamash 
the Sun-god! No, no, Ashur-uballit: summon not yet 
my hosts. That were provocation, not appeasement. Send 
a messenger. Let Nabopolassar stand before my face, and 
we will settle these matters in peace. Such is the command 
of Sin-shar-ishkun the King !’ 

He sat very straight as he spoke, and assumed the full 
haughtiness of his power and splendour. Ashur-uballit 
answered by a military salute, raising his right hand, with 
the palm outward, above his head. Then he turned and 
strode from the chamber. 

‘Thou mayst go, Nabubelshu,’ said the King, but avoided 
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any exchange of glances. Nor did Ishtar have a better 
courage ; no, nor the scribe himself. He walked backward, 
bowing, to the door, and was quietly let forth by the eunuch. 
Then he padded back along the corridor to the library of 
Ashurbanipal, bearing in his hands with the greatest care, 
and yet with an equal obliviousness, the precious cylinder 
of the annals of Sennacherib. 


V. 

The messenger was sent to Nabopolassar in Babylon. He 
did not return. He had been at once beheaded. In his 
place came the Babylonians and the Medes and the Scythians. 

They marched up the Euphrates. The cities of Suhu and 
Hindanu opened their gates and paid tribute to Nabopolassar. 
Swiftly the revolt of an ambitious viceroy became a state 
of war between the Kings of Accad and Assyria. 

An Assyrian army went forth against the invaders—to be 
completely defeated. The city of Qablinu fell, and the 
cities of Mane, Sahiru and Baliku ; and innumerable prisoners 
and a vast booty were taken homeward to Babylon, and 
upon the way the city of Hindanu was put more surely under 
the yoke, and Nabopolassar took away their Gods. 

Then Necho, the Pharoah of Egypt, sent an army to the 
help of Sin-shar-ishkun, and the united hosts marched to 
Qablinu, but Nabopolassar met them at Madanu, routed 
them, and pursued them to the Lower Zab, and again 
returned to Babylon in triumph and with innumerable 
captives and a vast booty. Then, after the ceasing of the 
rains, once more he drove out in his chariot and led his host 
up the Tigris, and encamped against Ashur. But he failed 
in his assault, and had to retire before Ashur-uballit’s Assyrians 
as far as the city of Takritain. The Assyrians, following 
after, could not pierce his defences; and in haste they 
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marched homeward, for meanwhile the Medes had come 
against Nineveh. So there, before Nineveh, the King of 
Accad and the Medes joined forces ; and Kyaxares and the 
Scythians came also and sat down with them before the 
walls of the great city, so that Nineveh was besieged. 


VI. 

Nineveh besieged! The like had not happened in the 
memory even of legend ! 

Sin-shar-ishkun, who from the first had left the leading of 
the Assyrian hosts to the greater experience of his father-in- 
law, was now himself of necessity in the forefront of the 
battle. Yet he refused to turn warrior. From time to time 
he would stand on the walls and overwatch the continuous 
epic of the siege, but he would take no part in the slayings. 
He was like a gilded puppet inactive at the end of sleeping 
wires. 

Ashur-uballit, the king-beam of the defence, cursed him 
to his face. 

* But all this,’ cried Sin-shar-ishkun, ‘ offends against the 
beauty and truth of the world. Why has it come upon me, 
O Ashur—upon me, who am a man of peace ?’ 

“It is because thou art a man of peace!’ growled the 
Turtan. ‘I gave thee good warning, my lord. Once 
we could have cracked Nabopolassar between our finger 
and thumb like a nut. Now we can only fight to the 
death.’ 

‘I will shed no man’s blood,’ cried Sin-shar-ishkun, firm 
in his inward horror. ‘If doom shall come upon us, I will 
endure it ; but I will not do evil at the bidding of circum- 
stances, no, by the soul of Sargon !’ 

Ashur-uballit looked at him in scorn, and returned, ashes 
in his heart, to his place on the wall opposite the Babylonian 
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camp, where the great tent of Nabopolassar shone like 
a silken dome. 

Nineveh by now was a haunt of curses and wailings. The 
Assyrian men fought doggedly, angrily ; but the women 
in their homes wept and beat the breast. 

The cry was started by an unknown voice, but it was taken 
up from one end of the city to the other: ‘The King is a 
coward !’ 

The race of Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal to be tainted with cowardice ! It could not be true ; 
it could not be let seem true. Even Sin-shar-ishkun himself, 
abdicating warriorship, paled with the shame of that rumour, 
and it was the pallor of a royal anger. 

In the early light one morning Nabubelshu, padding 
through the Great Hall of the palace to his work in the 
library, beheld him staring at one of the sculptured slabs on 
the walls. It made part of a series of hunting scenes showing 
the prowess of Ashurbanipal against lions, and that particular 
slab commemorated a particular deed of that monarch which 
had become legendary among hunters ever since. Standing 
on his feet in the courtyard of the Dwelling of the Lions— 
which was the name of the huge set of cages which housed 
the lions kept for hunting—he had caught the tail of one of 
them in the moment of its being let loose upon him, had 
swung the great beast over his head, and had dashed out 
its brains against the nearest wall. 

At the sound of the scribe’s passing, Sin-shar-ishkun lifted 
his head, and turned. 

* Whither goest thou ?’ he asked. 

‘To my work, my lord.’ 

‘Hast thou not been impressed for the wall ?’ 

‘I told them, my lord, that my work was of equal 
importance.’ 
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‘How took they that?’ asked Sin-shar-ishkun, grimly 


interested. 

‘I said, my lord, that it was for me to write down their 
deeds for posterity. My Lord Ashur-uballit then bade 
them release me from the fighting.’ 

* Be sure, then, that thou dost well praise him !’ said the 
King sardonically. ‘But wilt thou praise me in thine 
annals ?’ 

“Yes, my lord,’ answered the scribe simply. 

‘How ?’ asked Sin-shar-ishkun in a suddenly sharp tone. 
‘What chronicler can praise a “ coward” ?’ 

“It is not cowardice, my lord, to uphold the beauty of 
life even in the midst of the dangers from life’s ugliness,’ said 
the scribe. 

There fell a dead silence for a while, and they gazed eye 
to eye. 

‘Come, follow !’ commanded Sin-shar-ishkun, and he 
turned and strode swiftly down the Great Hall and out into 
the inner garden. Thence, calling for Ashur-uballit and 
his chief captains to be summoned to his side, he made his 
way, still followed by the librarian, to the Dwelling of the 
Lions. 

This was a huge yard, or pit, like an arena, surrounded by 
high walls, on the outer side of one length of which lay a 
deep ditch, spiked at its bottom ; beyond the ditch rose one 
of the great defensive walls of the city. This, at the moment, 
was thronged with archers and spearmen, for an attack was 
partly expected at that point, and it was thence that Ashur- 
uballit, with a number of captains, came at the King’s 
summons and met him in the lion-pit. 

* What is the will of my lord the King ? ’ asked the Turtan, 
puzzled and impatient at being drawn away from the post 
of danger. 
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‘I know well,’ replied Sin-shar-ishkun, and he stared 
levelly at each of the captains in turn, “I know well what is 
whispered of me, and for the honour of my ancestors would 
give it the lie. Look yonder.’ 

He pointed to the farther end of the pit ae behind the 
bars of a number of lofty cages, roamed up and down some 
fifty or so lions and lionesses, with their cubs, growling as 
they paced, and one or two of them plainly in a state of fury 
from hunger. 

Ashur-uballit grunted unintelligibly into his beard. 

* Didst thou speak, father of the Queen ?’ asked Sin-shar- 
ishkun. 

“I said, my lord, that these will have to be killed soon—for 
our food,’ muttered the Turtan. 

‘I am about to kill one now,’ said Sin-shar-ishkun. 

Ashur-uballit sniffed the air. The King beside him was 
as scented as in the day of peace ; he was also dressed in his 
usual robe of fine linen. The Turtan glanced at his fellow 
captains in their armour, and at the soldiery on the wall, 
who were gazing down on the scene with a murmuring 
curiosity, and he could not forbear a contemptuous shrug 
of the shoulders as he contrasted their stern panoply with 
the King’s luxurious unarmedness. 

Sin-shar-ishkun beckoned forward the head lion-keeper. 

* Which is the fiercest of the beasts ?’ he asked. 

“Yonder, my lord King,’ was the answer, and the lion- 
keeper, a sturdy tribesman from across the Euphrates, pointed 
to the middle cage in which a magnificent desert lion was 
standing on its hind legs, with its forepaws seeking to tear 
at the iron bars. 

Sin-shar-ishkun stepped nearer to the cage; the lion 
dropped to its feet, and glared, and roared. 

“Set him loose !’ commanded Sin-shar-ishkun. 
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“My lord . . .’ cried the lion-keeper aghast, and a cry 
of incredulous amaze went from lip to lip. Was the King 
mad? Did that explain everything ? Ashur-uballit moved 
uncomfortably forward a few paces. 

“My lord . . .” he began. “This is no day for hunt- 
ing—and thou art not armed. Take my own spear and 
shield . . .” 

‘ Back, Ashur-uballit,’ cried Sin-shar-ishkun, ‘ and as for 
thy spear and shield, keep them for thine own work. 
Didst thou not hear ?—let the lion loose, slave !’ he went 
on, turning fiercely upon the lion-keeper. 

Trembling, the tribesman obeyed, lifting the grille-like 
gate of the cage with the end of a long pole, and careful to 
do so sideways and not within range of the beast’s immediate 
leap. 

A loud cry of horror and fear went up both from those 
with the King in the lion-pit and from the watching archers 
and spearmen on the wall as the lion sprang forth at the 
unarmed Sin-shar-ishkun, and the captains about Ashur- 
uballit hastily drew their weapons for their own protection. 
But they saw their King swoop sideways with an almost 
impossible agility, catch hold of the strong tawny tail, and 
swing the mighty beast violently against the nearest wall. 
It fell and lay there, with a cracked skull. 

An amazed shout went up. The lion-keeper stared at 
the dead animal open-mouthed, too astonished to move, 
except that he dropped his pole. Ashur-uballit, his face 
pale, moved up to the King as though to speak with him, but 
Sin-shar-ishkun, without waiting, turned away, beckoning 
the scribe to follow him as before, and returned into the 
palace through an awed, silent company, though the men 
on the wall had become already delirious in their acclama- 
tions at the bravery of the act. But the King made no 
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acknowledgment ; he seemed not to have heard. He strode 
away calmly, contemptuously, though the scribe saw that he 
Was sweating. 

In the Great Hall he dismissed Nabubelshu with a brief, 
mask-like smile, then, his scented robe flowing, continued 
along the corridor that led to his own private apartments, 
and the scribe, as he himself moved away towards the library 
of Ashurbanipal, could hear him calling out for his musicians 
and dancers. 


VIL. 


The siege continued unabatedly. Now and then chariot 
sorties took place which would relieve pressure at a given 
spot, but the light Assyrian chariot with its yoked two horses 
was helpless in a press of infantry, so these sorties could not 
be pushed too far. Mounted archers, too, would swoop 
down on the enemy foot-archers and upon the battering- 
rams, and sweep away both the archers and the users of the 
rams to the Babylonian camp, yet only for a time, and 
the wild Scythian cavalry was always at hand to redress 
the balance and chase them back into the shelter of the 
walls. 

Gradually, in spite of every effort of the Assyrians, the 
greater man-power in the archers of Nabopolassar gained 
the ascendancy of fire, so that the undermining of the defences 
and the battering of the gates could go on with less and less 
effective interruption. The rams, great tree-trunks lashed 
to under-carriages upon three, and sometimes four, sets of 
wheels, would be run at the objective with such speed and 
weight that the impact was tremendous, and the noise of 
it like thunder. On these engines fire was constantly hurled 
by the defenders, but the attackers were always watchfully 
ready with water-buckets to quench the firebrands where 
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they fell. Not even Sennacherib’s famous taking of Lachish 
was so vast a siege; the like of Nineveh’s stress had never 
been known in warlike annals. 

Ashur-uballit did all that a wary captain could accomplish, 
and the Assyrians fought with a fine desperation ; but the 
Babylonians, the Medes and the Scythians were like fiery 
locusts, and the doom of the city needed no magian, fresh 
from a raptness of inward sight, to foretell it to man or 
woman or child. 

Even then, however, the garrison could have found a way 
forth and make a retreat along the Tigris. But that river 
began suddenly to rise, the time of year having come for 
the melting of the Armenian snows. 

During all this time Nabubelshu worked quietly in the 
library of Ashurbanipal, the noise of the siege muted, and 
the terror of it as glaring only from under a mask; yet he 
had no illusions, for he knew, as well as another, that doom 
was upon them, since their allies had denied their treaties, 
Egypt had turned indifferent—or wooingly towards the 
rising Babylonian sun—and there was no friendly host 
marching to their relief. But he was a contemplative soul, 
in his small way a philosopher, and the thought of death 
did not shake him. Yet, when his imagination beheld 
Ishtar in the hands of an arrogant conqueror, the heart in 
his bosom became as a sick fire. 

The King roamed the palace like a restless beast in a cage. 
At times he would appear on the wall, indifferent to the 
arrows whizzing by—and equally indifferent to any duties 
which he might be supposed to have as a soldier. Ashur- 
uballit treated him now openly with contempt—with con- 
tempt of him as a king, but none could take him any longer 
for a coward. They thought him mad, and the Turtan was 
already the leader of a faction that had decided to leave 
VoL. 160.—No. 956. 12 
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Nineveh to its fate and retire, with what courage and material 
might be still left to them, upon the old city of Harran and 
there set up a new kingdom, with himself as king. 

The Tigris was still rising, and under a continuous, fierce 
wind was wild and swirling, half like a sea. Storms of 
blinding rain lashed the surrounding leagues, swelling the 
river until its flow became a vast inundation. The camps of 
Nabopolassar and his confederates were moved to higher 
ground, but the siege went on without pause, and the 
attacks, unslackening, were made over the waters by men 
swimming across upon innumerable bladders of sheepskins 
and the skins of other beasts that had been slaughtered for 
the sustenance of the besiegers. 

It was the month called Ab, and the day had broken with 
an unusual colour in the sky, as if the upper air was suffused 
with sulphur and purple salt, and from the earliest light 
thunder had been heard intermittently in the distance. The 
streets grew thronged with the panic-stricken: the Gods 
were angered with Nineveh, and that day would be surely 
a day of heavenly vengeance !_ So surging were the crowds 
that military movements within the city became slowed and 
hampered. 

“It is the time,’ said Ashur-uballit to those in his confidence. 
“Let us go—or we shall go never !’ 

They began their preparations in secret. To those 
observing, it was no more than another sortie to be attempted 
in desperation. 

The noise of the shrieking and wailing outside the palace 
permeated even into the calm of the library of Ashurbanipal. 
Nabubelshu lifted his head from his task, and strained his 
ears. He, too, had seen the sky that morning; he, too, 
was appalled by the same sense of coming disaster. Yet he 


had set about his tasks tranquilly and without break—though 
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he was filled with aching despair over the fate of those 
precious tablets and records should Nineveh come to be 
sacked. 

He remained listening with raised head. Then, with a 
swift cry, he rose to his feet and stared down from the 
gallery, stared unbelievingly down at the grace of her as 
she walked through the hall below towards the little flight 
of steps leading to his awninged perch. It was sallowly 
dim in the library, for not only was the sky outside purple 
and sulphurous, but the skins had been drawn over the 
apertures to keep out the driving drench of the rains. 

‘Nabubelshu, Nabubelshu ...* she whispered up, 
standing still just beneath him. 

‘Thou, O Queen ?’ he whispered back, for he could not 
have trusted his voice. 

‘O Nabubelshu, I am afraid. . .’ 

‘1 think we are all afraid,’ he answered, gathering his own 
courage, however, in the contemplation of her fear. 

* Shall we all of us die?’ she asked, like a child, and her 
pallor only added, he noticed, to her beauty. 

‘There will be worse than death for some of us,’ he said 
soberly, and began to move down the stairs. 

He had descended but a few steps when she stayed 
him. 

‘Do not come down,’ she begged. 

“Not come down ?” he repeated dully, in a kind of blank 
incomprehension. 

‘No,’ she answered, ‘ we can talk—thou and I, Nabubelshu 
—safer a little sundered. But talk to someone I must, or 
my fear will turn my limbs into water.’ 

“Where are thy women ?’ he asked. 

*Fled,’ she replied. 

‘And the King ?’ 
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“I know not.’ 

He did not answer, and there fell a brief silence between 
them. 

“If there is none else when the time comes,’ so she broke 
it, ‘ wilt thou slay me, Nabubelshu, that I may not fall into 
the hands of . . . ravishers ?’ 

He hid his. face in his hands. 

* Thou didst have once some . . . kindness . . . for me,’ 
she said. ‘I would ask the same of a brother—had I one,’ 
she added, ‘ but I have none else to ask but thee.’ 

‘Your father ?’ 

“I shall not go with my father.’ 

“Go?” he said, a little sharply. 

‘He is making a last sortie,’ she answered, * but it is more 
than a sortie—it is a flight of the whole of the army towards 
Harran. So much I know, but no more.’ 

* But the King ?’ asked Nabubelshu, and neither of them 
beheld a shadow in the shadow between the winged bulls 
by the portal. 

‘They will not take the King with them—nor would he 
go, he says. He is steadfast to die.’ 

‘And you with him ?’ asked the scribe aghast. 

“He—he seems not to think upon me,’ she answered. 
* These days he has been strange, aloof, almost as if exalted, 
and yet, even in his exaltation, despairing.’ 

*O Ishtar,’ cried Nabubelshu in an agony, ‘that thou 
shouldst so die—that so much beauty should perish like a 
rose thrown carelessly into a fire! O lovely Ishtar . . .’ 

“Nabubelshu .. .’ she breathed, ‘but oh, let there be 
silent lips between us, Nabubelshu.’ 

* But not silent eyes,’ he returned, and gaze in gaze they 
then looked their fill, and each knew the other for the sole 


one in the world. 
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‘That thou must die...’ he murmured, angry and 
incredulous in a breath. 

‘Who is to die ?’ asked a voice, and the shadow from the 
shadow between the winged bulls at the portal disengaged 
itself and came forward. 

*O my lord .. .’ murmured Ishtar. 

“My lord . . .” breathed Nabubelshu. 

‘Have no fear of me,’ said Sin-shar-ishkun. ‘ It is I who 
should fear to look either of you in the face, for I have done 
what I have done. But peace, no more of that. The city 
is doomed, and I, the inheritor of Ninus, must be part of the 
tale of Nineveh which shall echo to the world’s end. But 
not you. Come, scribe, answer me this, and hastily : 
whence art thou? From Ezida, as I remember.’ 

‘From Ezida, my lord.’ 

‘Hast thou a home still there ?’ 

‘With my father, a smith, my lord.’ 

‘It is well,’ said Sin-shar-ishkun, and he turned to his 
Queen. ‘Thou, my loveliest Ishtar, hast three choices, one 
of which I forbid, the second of which I advise not, even if 
thou choosest it, and the third which I recommend, and in 
that order I speak of them: to die with me; to go forth 
with thy father, when thou shalt remain a princess for all 
of thy days ; or to turn peasant, and dwell in the house of 
the smith at Ezida, the wife of his son.’ 

Ishtar and Nabubelshu paled and flushed in turn as they 
heard. 

‘But, my lord,’ said the scribe, ‘how can this come to 
pass? How may we win hence from this leaguer—and 
if we, wherefore not thyself, my lord ?’ 

‘Argue not,’ replied Sin-shar-ishkun, ‘for time is short, 
and all this is my will—as also this is the last hour, by Ashur, 
in which my will is a king’s indeed, and therefore as a God's. 
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Hearken : there is a secret way beneath the river, revealed 
only from father to eldest son down the generations of the 
Assyrian kings, but henceforth of no concern to the House 
of Sargon, for I am the last of that race,’ he added, pride and 
sorrow contending indecisively for the mastery in his tone. 

In that same instant the shrieking and wailing in the city 
fearfully increased, and the clamour of the final storming of 
the gates by Nabopolassar’s triumphant troops penetrated 
into the very midmost of the palace ; and continually the 
wind roared with a whistling vibration, and thunder mingled 
its godlike voice with the presiding terror. The skins over 
the apertures in the roof flapped as though they were the 
wings of obscene birds, and one or two broke loose from 
their cords, and hung, violently swinging as the gusts swept 
through the hall more and more violently. 

* Quick !’ cried Sin-shar-ishkun. ‘Come with me !’ 

In an obedience that was as much passive from horror as 
willing for self-preservation’s sake, they followed him 
towards the high, bronze doors. But, as they approached, 
Ashur-uballit appeared suddenly in the opening, between 
the bulls. He was streaked with mire and blood, and his 
armour glistened and dripped from the wild rains without. 

“Come, daughter ! Come, Ishtar !’ he cried impatiently, 
hoarsely. ‘ There is still time. Come! I can save thee !’ 

“No, father; no, no,’ answered Ishtar, clinging to Sin- 
shar-ishkun’s arm, ‘I am not coming. With thee I will not 
go!’ 

*Thou'lt die else !’ muttered the Turtan grimly, and as 
he spoke two of his captains hurried to his side. 

‘We dare tarry no longer, sir,’ said one of them, saluting. 

“Come, child !’ besought Ashur-uballit more pleadingly. 

“No, father !’ 
* Child, thou shalt !’ he cried, and took a step towards her. 
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But Sin-shar-ishkun barred his progress. 

‘Over thy dead King, Ashur-uballit, but not otherwise,’ 
he said, and stood erect. 

The clamours without had redoubled. 

‘ Their chariots are already in the streets, sir,’ said the other 
captain, ‘ and there is a great press of slaves here in the palace, 
heaping hangings, beds, furniture, royal raiment, and I know 
not what more, in the Great Hall. Pillage must already have 
started.’ 

‘Daughter !’ cried Ashur-uballit. ‘I cannot stay for thee 
longer. Come—or die !’ 

‘She goes not to Harran,’ said Sin-shar-ishkun firmly. 
‘As my last command to thee, O Turtan, leave her and get 
thee gone. Go; be King of Harran ; for Kings of Assyria, 
I think, shall there be no more.’ 

Ashur-uballit opened his mouth in answer, but a great 
clap of thunder drowned his words, and he was gone with 
his captains without his dark farewell reaching his daughter’s 
ears. 

‘Come,’ cried the King, ‘we must hasten.’ 

He led the way down a corridor in the opposite direction 
to that taken by Ashur-uballit, and they passed presently 
into the Great Hall of the palace. 

Here a number of slaves, working under the whip of the 
King’s own body-servant, and whimpering and wailing as 
they toiled, were piling furniture and rich hangings and the 
costliest royal and ceremonial vestments into a high, compact 
mass in the middle of the long, lofty, tree-pillared space. 

Nabubelshu checked his steps in awed horror. 

* Pillage—here, my lord, in thy very presence !’ he cried. 

“Not yet here, my scribe,’ answered Sin-shar-ishkun with 
a faint smile, ‘ though elsewhere, alas, as we can hear.’ 
“But this...’ 
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“It is a pyre,’ said Sin-shar-ishkun quietly, then, turning 
to his servant, who had just curled his whip around the 
shoulders of a slave whom he deemed dilatory, he went on : 
‘That is high enough. Cast on it now what myrrh and 
frankincense thou canst find, and pour oil about. Neglect 
not to leave a torch aflame in the golden sconce yonder.’ 

The servant bowed to the ground ; he was weeping, but 
said: ‘I will obey my lord the King.’ 

‘These can go,’ commanded Sin-shar-ishkun carelessly, 
and at his words the slaves fled away like a flight of 
frightened and softly clamorous doves, and another clap of 
thunder seemed like the growl of a black dragon at their 
heels. 

“Oh, husband . . .” breathed Ishtar, shuddering as her 
glance took in the pyre and savoured its significance. “Come 
with us if, as thou sayest, we can find safety.’ 

“Yea, so, my lord,’ besought Nabubelshu. 

“To what end?’ asked Sin-shar-ishkun sadly. ‘To 
establish again the throne that to keep through blood was 
against my soul’s truth? Let me tell thee this: there is no 
importance in life but one—the balance struck between each 
single soul and the Gods. All else—all greatness of nations, 
all sacrifices towards the greatness of nations and to the 
ideals of ambition and power and dominance—is the windiest 
vanity under the sun, for no man may ever be, or become, 
more than he is in the sight of Heaven, though he be of a race 
of conquerors or of a race of slaves. Remember these 
my words when ye are man and wife in the house of the 
smith at Ezida.’ 

He broke off, and taking them each by an arm he hurried 
them across to a small, narrow door recessed at the further 
end of that lofty Presence Chamber of the Assyrian kings. 
Passing through this, they came to a long flight of steps 
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leading downwards finally to a tiny, paved courtyard like 
the bottom of a well, and open, high above, to the air. 
From this there seemed no way forth but that by which 
they had come. As Ishtar and the scribe gazed around them, 
in a gloom made ruddy by the reflection of flames, the 
clamour of the streets came echoingly, distortedly, down 
the funnel of brick under which they stood. 

* Stay not to marvel,’ said the King, * but depart at once.’ 

He touched, as he spoke, a secret brick in the wall, and 
a narrow opening showed itself, revealing a black, unlamped 
tunnel. 

‘Have no fear,’ said Sin-shar-ishkun. ‘The way, if dark, 
is straight, and it leads to the Mound of Marduk. It is two 
miles long, beneath the river. When ye can go no further 
finger about for a brick at the height of your shoulders ; it 
will open a door into the midst of the ruined Temple of 
Marduk, built of old by the great Tiglath-pileser. Thence, 
your ways will be safe. Go; no farewell. Remember me, 
not as a king, nor even as a husband, but as a flame self-lit 
upon an altar to Beauty.’ 

He thrust them in, and shut fast the door upon them, 
leaving them in darkness, silence and a narrow way. They 
clasped hands as two children might have done, and moved 
forward, stumblingly, blindly, weepingly, almost ashamed 
of the hope and joy at their hearts. They could not speak, 
and their awed imaginations were with Sin-shar-ishkun 
hastening back in his still scented garments to the Great 
Hall of his palace, where stood the pyre built with the 
trappings of his magnificence, heaped, as he had commanded, 
with myrrh and frankincense, olibanum and other fragrant 
gums, and drenched round about at its hems with perfumed 
oils—and at its side the torch flaming in the golden sconce. 
When, at last, they emerged at the Mound of Marduk, 
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and stood amid the ruins of the old temple, they turned and 
gazed back at Nineveh. They could barely stand, so great 
was the strength of the hot, burning wind, and they clung 
to a broken column. The Tigris in its flood stretched like 
a dashing sea, its waves white-crested in the sulphurous 
light—if it could be called light which was a kind of sick 
twilight irradiated by continual flashings. Nineveh itself 
was in flames, violent flames bending all one way under the 
force of the uncontrollable wind. They could imagine the 
Scythian horsemen, the Median archers and the Babylonian 
chariots in the streets, with death and destruction in their 
wake, and in the midst of the flames the entrapped, helpless 
citizens, rich and slaves alike, and in the heart of the central 
flame of all, mockingly fragrant as a fire kindled in honour 
of the Gods, the last King of Assyria. 

“The annals,’ muttered Nabubelshu, thinking with a 
pang of the precious tablets in the library of Ashurbanipal 
that would surely be cracked and made indecipherable in 
the destruction of the palace, ‘ will speak ill of his seeming 
weakness of spirit, but we shall have another tale, my Ishtar, 
to tell of him.’ 


VIIL. 


The news came to Jerusalem with the speed that belongs 
to immortal rumour, and, as he heard, Josiah the King had 
fearful visions of death in battle and of the fates of monarchs, 
even of such as do good as well as such as do evil in the sight 
of the Lord. In that same day, likewise, the doctors of the 
Law, still pondering the secrets of their ancient ritual, and 
having forgotten the wild tongue of Nahum of Elkosh, 
merely shook heads over the far-echoing event. But, then, 
the Assyrians had ever been dogs and cruel dealers, and 
intercourse with them had been forbidden to the Chosen 
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People. So let them perish! It was the vengeance, no 
doubt, of the Lord God upon the wicked. 

The Elkoshite himself, however, went apart in his own 
lodging in Jerusalem, and sat him down at a chink whence 
he could see the evening star beginning to glitter in the calm, 
tinted sky. He groaned heavily, and was inwardly afraid, 
knowing it to be most dread to be that helpless reed through 
which blows the voice of the Lord God. 

Also in that same hour, in far-off Mytilene—for the events 
of the world, however momentous, have strange and not 
always apt synchronisation —a chorus of white-robed 
maidens, after a banquet in a rose-garden overlooking the 
sea, sang to the guests of Pittacus the Tyrant the newest 
songs of Alcaeus and Sappho. 

And at Ezida, in the house of the smith, there was peace. 














THE CRISIS IN THE CABINET, 1845. 
BY A. A. W. RAMSAY. 


Tue historian who rakes up a half-forgotten scandal lays 
himself open to some disagreeable accusations, of which the 
most serious is that he is degrading his art (or his science, 
as it is now called, though I for one prefer the old word) 
by trying to attract a certain, and undesirable, class of reader. 
There are some scandals, however, which are of real historical 
importance, because they involve the characters of people 
who have not only influenced the course of history but who 
represent to some extent the spirit of the age in which they 
lived ; and it is not desirable that such as these should be 
forgotten until they have been subjected to a full investiga- 
tion. ’ 
The scandal which I propose to resuscitate is one which 
in its time received more than the common meed of atten- 
tion, because a great English novelist used it as the plot of 
one of his best-known books. It was persistently repeated 
by persons who had very little authority for their statements ; 
it was as persistently denied, and with great warmth, by 
others who had better opportunity of knowing the truth. 
Hence most historians have agreed to ignore it as beneath 
contempt. There is one great drawback to this. The 
evidence that the story is false is superficially convincing ; 
but on closer examination it proves to be thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. The story ought not to be dismissed, then, until 
a better proof can be brought forward ; or sooner or later 
the scandal will be revived. 
I will begin by running over the facts again. In the 
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autumn of the year 1845 the Irish potato crop failed, and 
Sir Robert Peel, who was then Prime Minister, sent two 
scientists to Ireland to examine the situation. They reported 
that a terrible famine, in which hundreds of thousands of 
people might perish, was inevitable ; and Peel decided that 
the only course open was to repeal at once all duties on 
imported corn, to ease the pressure. The majority of his 
Cabinet, however, regarded themselves as pledged to a 
policy of protection and to the maintenance of the Corn 
Laws. For some two months they argued the question. 
The public realised that something important was going on, 
and waited with intense eagerness for the result. 

On the 4th of December they were electrified by the 
news, published in The Times, that the Cabinet had agreed 
to repeal the Corn Laws. The statement was contradicted 
two days later by the official Conservative organ, the Stan- 
dard, but The Times stuck to its guns. Nearly a week passed, 
and then it was announced that the Cabinet had failed to 
agree on the subject of the Corn Laws, and that the Prime 
Minister had placed their resignations in the hands of the 
Queen. 

It now began to be asked, Who gave that interesting piece 
of news to The Times? And an answer was speedily sup- 
plied. Among the Cabinet ministers was Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, afterwards Lord Herbert of Lea. He was a brilliant 
and popular young man of thirty-six, a close friend and 
favourite of the Prime Minister, and owing to his great 
beauty and winning manners one of the most conspicuous 
figures in society. Herbert was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with Mrs. Norton, a free-lance lady journalist—at least, 
it was generally believed that they were intimate, and the 
lady herself asserted it, though Herbert’s biographer later 
considered the extent of the friendship to have been exag- 
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gerated. Mrs. Norton was a handsome and attractive 
woman a few years older than Herbert, who had been 
driven to leave a husband who treated her very badly, and 
had since made herself a champion of the rights of women. 
In early Victorian society her position was anomalous, and 
she could hardly have maintained it had it not been that she 
was of very good family, connected with several great 
houses; and also that her private character was in fact 
blameless, though her conduct was not always discreet— 
as, for example, when she kicked Lord Melbourne’s hat over 
her head for a wager, in the presence of Greville and several 
other witnesses. Mrs. Norton occasionally wrote for The 
Times, and she dabbled, in a rather feeble and ineffective 
way, in politics, and had been the friend and confidante of 
several ministers of state. She was apt to believe herself to 
be playing an important part in secret political negotiations, 
though these were mostly the fruits of her own imagina- 
tion—for instance, in 1835 she persuaded herself and Ben- 
jamin Disraeli that she was the chosen intermediary for a 
coalition between Lord Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel, 
though as a matter of fact neither of these gentlemen ever 
contemplated such a coalition for a moment. 

It was now rumoured that Sidney Herbert had confided 
the secret of the Corn Laws to this romantic lady, and that 
she in her turn had sold it to Mr. Delane, the Editor of The 
Times. 

There were enough grounds for this story to make it 
plausible. Herbert and Mrs. Norton were undoubtedly 
friends, though we need not accept the statement of Sir 
William Gregory that ‘he was perfectly infatuated with 
her.’ Mrs. Norton had supplied political tit-bits to Mr. 
Delane before this. Somebody must have told Delane the 


1 Monypenny, Disraeli, I, p. 301. 
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secret, and it must have been somebody who was likely to 
have access to inside information about the Cabinet, or 
Delane would not have believed the story. Herbert was 
certainly in a violent state of nervous agitation at this time, 
and showed it. Add to this the general statement, that 
there’s no smoke where there’s no fire : possibly the person 
who set the story going first may have known of some 
slight circumstance that gave it an additional verisimilitude : 
he or she may have known that Herbert had seen Mrs. 
Norton, or that Mrs. Norton had seen Delane, the day 
before the publication. At any rate, there was sufficient 
evidence to make the story generally repeated and by many 
believed. 

Since that time the story has been more than once revived, 
and was given a fresh currency by Meredith in Diana of 
the Crossways. It has been expressly contradicted by Henry 
Reeve, Sir R. Meade, Lord Dufferin, and Lord Stanmore 
in his Life of Sidney Herbert. Meade and Dufferin, how- 
ever, based their defence on the material put forward by 
Reeve and Stanmore, so only the two last need close con- 
sideration. Both had opportunities for knowing the truth : 
Reeve was assistant Editor of The Times,? and Stanmore was 
the son of Lord Aberdeen and had access to unpublished 
papers dealing with the episode, besides hearing his father’s 
account of it. Both Reeve and Stanmore put forward a 
convincing defence ; but unfortunately these two defences, 
convincing when taken separately, contradict one another 
flatly when taken together. As this destroys most of their 
value, some further investigation is necessary before the 
character of Herbert can be completely cleared. 

1 Gregory, Autobiography, p. 84. Diary of Lord Malmesbury, I, p. 169. 

2 The recently published History of ‘ The Times’ pines no new informa- 


tion on the subject and does not deal with any of the difficulties discussed 
in this article. 
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The defenders rest their argument on two main points, 
The first is that no one who knew Sidney Herbert could 
imagine him capable of betraying a Cabinet secret confided 
to his honour. This cannot be regarded as conclusive 
historical evidence. It is not necessary to convince the people 
who knew Herbert, but the people who did not know him. 
There are at the present day (if one may judge by the tone 
of many biographies recently published) a great many 
persons who, just because a man was noble, devoted and 
high-minded, are all the more ready to believe that on some 
occasion he acted dishonourably. Moreover, the best of 
men may occasionally act in a manner inconsistent with 
their known character. It is not even necessary to suppose 
that Herbert gave the information intentionally. He might 
have dropped some hint unwittingly, which Mrs. Norton 
was clever enough to make use of. 

The second article of the defence is much more convincing. 
It is that Herbert could not have been the source of the 
information given to Delane, because the information was 
really given by Lord Aberdeen. Reeve, Dufferin, and 
Meade all rely on this point; but unfortunately Stanmore 
contradicts them. 

The indisputable facts are as follows. Some time before 
the 4th of December, 1845, Mr. Delane called on Lord 
Aberdeen. It was considered wise by all ministries of this 
period to keep on the right side of the terrible Mr. Delane, 
but as Sir Robert Peel flatly refused to have any intercourse 
with him, Lord Aberdeen had to undertake the task of being 
polite and supplying him with the necessary tit-bits of in- 
formation, wherewith he was pacified like Cerberus with the 
honey-cakes. Aberdeen was Foreign Secretary, and together 
with Herbert and Sir James Graham made up the group of 
three who supported Peel in the Corn Law controversy. 
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Aberdeen told Delane that the Cabinet were discussing the 
question of the Corn Laws, but had not yet come to a 
decision. He put Delane on his honour not to reveal the 
news, and Delane gave his word. Subsequently Delane 
published the statement that the Cabinet had agreed to repeal 
the laws. He 


‘furnished Lord Aberdeen with explanations, which, if 
accurate, excused a publication by him which had not been 
contemplated or desired by Sir Robert Peel or Lord Aber- 
deen. That Lord Aberdeen accepted these explanations as 
satisfactory is clear from his having continued without 
interruption his relations with Mr. Delane. That Sir Robert 
Peel was also satisfied and that he was a party to the com- 
munication of Lord Aberdeen is equally manifest from the 
fact that . . . there was not the slightest ruffle in their 
confidential intercourse.’ 


There is only one possible explanation that justifies the 
conduct of Delane in revealing a secret trusted to him in 
confidence, and that is that he obtained other information, 
from a different source, regarding which he was of course 
under no obligation of secrecy. It is not possible to conceive 
any other excuse which could have satisfied Lord Aberdeen, 
who was known to be the soul of honour. 

What was this other source? Stanmore knew what it 
was. 

* The subject ’ (he wrote) ‘ is one on which the possession 
of knowledge which I cannot use renders it difficult for me 
to write... . But whatever the full history of this curious 
transaction, no one who knew Sidney Herbert could sup- 
pose... that he was capable of betraying any secret 
entrusted to him, whilst it is equally repugnant to all pro- 
bability that the gifted lady whose name has been connected 
with his as the direct medium of communication with The 


1 Stanmore, Sidney Herbert, p. 62. 
VoL. 160.—No. 956. 13 
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Times should have sold such a secret for money. Injudicious 
and impulsive her conduct may have been, but selfish or 
mercenary she certainly was not. ... The origin of the 
report was, I believe, an ambiguous utterance of Mr. Delane 
himself, not meant to bear any such interpretation as that 
given to it.’ 2 


It will be noted that in this defence Lord Stanmore never 
expressly states that Herbert and Mrs. Norton were not the 
guilty parties. He only says that no one who knew Herbert 
could suppose it, and that it is repugnant to all probability. 
So far as this goes, one might be tempted to believe that 
after all, Herbert did let fall some clue, and that it was Mrs. 
Norton who brought the confirmatory evidence to Delane, 
But this supposition is proved wrong by the statement later 
made by Stanmore to Lord Dufferin, when he expressly 
declared : “ No one knows better than I do that Mrs. Norton 
did not give the information to The Times . . . for I happen 
to know the source from which theinformation came really.’? 
Stanmore therefore knew that the information was given 
by a third party, whose identity he considered it his duty 


to conceal. 


Stanmore’s statement is directly contradicted by Reeve 
in his account of the episode. He writes: ‘The story (i.e. 
as to Mrs. Norton) is a lie from beginning to end.... 
The facts are accurately stated in the pages of Greville’s 
Memoirs. . . . The information was sold by no one and 
bought by nobody. It was purposely supplied by no less 
a person than Lord Aberdeen himself and for a good reason 
of his own. He sent for Delane and gave him the news. 
As Delane turned to leave the room Lord Aberdeen asked 
him what he meant to do with the information. He replied, 
“Why, publish it, of course,” a pretty good proof that he 


1 Stanmore, Sidney Herbert, p. 63. 
2 Letter from Lord Dufferin, St. James’s Gazette, December 12, 1845. 
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told it to him for no other purpose. Lord Aberdeen’s object 
was this. He wanted the news to appear on December 4 
. . . that it might catch the outward American mail.’ 1 


It will be seen that this is entirely inconsistent with Lord 
Stanmore’s statement that Aberdeen told Delane in confi- 
dence, and that Delane gave his word not to publish the 
news. Which are we to believe ? 

Stanmore had access to the private papers of Aberdeen, 
his father. Reeve presumably had his version from 
Delane himself, when acting as his assistant. Now as 
Delane made a statement to someone which led to the con- 
clusion that Mrs. Norton had supplied the information, and 
(possibly) another statement to Reeve that Aberdeen gave 
him the information and gave it for publication, it is fair to 
conclude that Delane’s utterances were mysterious and not 
altogether reliable. If we take the characters of the two 
men, that of Lord Aberdeen, one of the most honourable 
and straightforward men who ever lived, is more worthy 
of credit than that of the newspaper man, who, as the facts 
of his career show, could on occasion be both unscrupulous 
and unfair. 

The Greville Memoirs have been quoted as confirming 
Reeve’s account of the matter, but their evidence is really 
of little or no value. Greville, as he himself admits, received 
his information from Reeve, and the account in his journal 
tallies word for word with Reeve’s statement to Meade made 
50 years later, so as to suggest that Reeve had simply refreshed 
his memory by re-reading Greville. The journal says : 
‘After his communication to Delane, Aberdeen asked him 
what he meant to do with what he had told him. “ Publish 
it,” he answered, “to be sure.” A pretty strong proof that 


1 Cook, Delane of ‘ The Times,’ p. 96. Letter from Sir. R. Meade, 
The Times, December 21, 1895. 
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he told it him for no other purpose.’ Greville also suggests 
that Aberdeen’s object was to have the news sent to America 
by the mail on December 4. As corroboration for Reeve, 
Greville is worthless. 

The friends of Herbert and Mrs. Norton, who have based 
their defence on the supposition that Aberdeen was the real 
source of the information, do not seem to realise that they 
by doing so accuse Aberdeen (and by inference Peel) of 
conduct far more despicable than that attributed to Herbert. 
It is not absolutely incredible, nor even so very disgraceful, 
that Herbert by some accident or indiscretion let slip a hint 
of the secret. But what are Peel and Aberdeen accused of ? 
They are said to have deliberately given false information 
to a newspaper editor, in order that this information might 
influence public opinion in America; to have betrayed a 
Cabinet secret which they were under equal obligation with 
Herbert to keep ; and to have deliberately risked the whole 
future of Ireland on the off chance of helping to settle the 
Oregon question, which was of trifling importance compared 
with the Corn Laws, and which was already on the way to 
being settled. There cannot be the least doubt that if there 
ever had been a faint chance of the Cabinet agreeing on the 
Corn Laws, it was destroyed by the publication of The 
Times article. We are in fact asked to believe that Peel 
and Aberdeen were not only dishonourable schemers, but 
arrant fools.? 

No one, in fact, appears to have realised that the real 
significance of the episode lies in the fact that the information 
published by Delane was false. 

1 Greville, V, p. 316 f. 

2 Greville’s account of Wharncliffe’s agitation over The Times 
article is pretty clear proof that if the publication was made by Peel 


and Aberdeen, it was made without the knowledge of the rest of the 
Cabinet. 
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Delane stated that the Cabinet had agreed to repeal the 
Corn’ Laws. The Cabinet had not agreed to repeal the 
Corn Laws. The Prime Minister still cherished a certain 
hope that sufficient unity might eventually be obtained as 
to enable them to go on, but even that was not by any 
means assured. The Standard, the official organ of the Con- 
servative party, published a contradiction of Delane on 
December 6. Delane stuck to his statement. Is it for one 
moment credible that the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary supplied false information to Delane and correct 
information to their own paper? It is clear that Delane 
was relying upon some other authority. This authority 
was not reliable, but Delane believed it because it so far 
tallied with the private information, rather vague, which 
Aberdeen had confided to him. He could not use Aber- 
deen’s information ; but when it was confirmed, and greatly 
amplified, from another source, he felt free to let himself 
go. And so he made his biggest blunder. 

It appears to me that the fact that the news was false is 
conclusive evidence that Sidney Herbert was not the source 
of it. It is not absolutely impossible that Sidney Herbert 
should have given Mrs. Norton true information as to what 
was going on in the Cabinet: he might conceivably have 
done so because he was in a feverish state of excitement, or 
because he was drunk, or because he was in love with her, 
or simply by inadvertence. All these things are improbable, 
but they are not impossible. But it is contrary to reason 
that he should have given her false information: for that 
would imply deliberate intention on his part, and he had no 
conceivable motive for this. 

It appears to me unfortunate that the friends of Herbert 
did not rely upon this simple and indisputable fact instead 
of bringing accusations of so objectionable a character 
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against Lord Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel. All that can 
be said of Herbert, regarding his high sense of honour and 
sterling integrity, can be said with equal truth of Peel and 
Aberdeen. In addition to this, he was young and excitable, 
while they were elderly and experienced. He, according 
to the story, had an excuse—he indiscreetly confided a secret 
to the lady with whom he was in love (again according to 
the story) but with no intention of its going further. They, 
we are asked to believe, deliberately gave false information 
with the object of getting it published, and sacrificed for 
the sake of a trifling rectification of a remote frontier, the 
policy on which the future of a nation hung, and which at 
the moment absorbed their whole attention! The accusa- 
tion, which is unconvincing in Herbert’s case, becomes as 
regards Peel and Aberdeen positively grotesque. 

Finally we have the statement of Lord Stanmore, the 
person who is likely to know most about the subject, that 
neither Herbert nor Aberdeen, but some person whom he 
was not at liberty to name, was the real author of the in- 
formation. 

If we accept Stanmore’s statement (and I think it only 
reasonable, unless fresh evidence comes to light, to accept 
it) then the question remains: who was this unknown 
person? I suggest that the person who gave the information 
to Delane was another member of the Cabinet, or more 
probably an intermediary sent by another member of the 
Cabinet. The publication of the false news at that particular 
moment ensured the failure of Peel’s hopes, in especial by 
stiffening the opposition of those members of the Cabinet 
who were against his schemes—in fact, the majority. These 
men were for the most part waverers, who would in the 
end follow the strongest man: but they were undoubtedly 
against the repeal of the Corn Laws ; and one of them was 
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no weakling, but a clever, ambitious and bold politician. 
Moreover only this man had anything personal to gain by 
the defeat of Peel’s plans. 

It was Stanley who was Peel’s most dangerous opponent. 
Stanley had originally been a Whig, but his sympathies were 
on the whole aristocratic and Conservative, and shortly after 
the passing of the Reform Bill the Radical policy of the 
Whig Government, especially their weakness, as he thought 
it, towards Ireland, had disgusted him, and he had broken 
away from them, taking Graham with him. He had first 
attempted to found a party of his own; but the British 
parliamentary system did not then readily permit of a three- 
party arrangement, and Stanley, though brilliant, had not 
the solid qualities necessary for the part he aspired to play. 
He failed, and after struggling for a little, found his only 
possible course was to join the Conservative party under 
Peel. It was a hard and humiliating course for a man of his 
type and history: but it offered some hope. Peel was 
personally unpopular, and his position as Conservative leader 
was not then consolidated—he was new to the work and 
his fate was uncertain. There seemed a fair possibility that 
Stanley might either oust him from his place gradually, or 
succeed to him on his resignation. 

This hope, if Stanley ever cherished it, must have long 
disappeared. It was clear that Peel’s character and ability 
marked him out for leader and that as long as he was in the 
Conservative party at all, he would direct its policy. More- 
over, though Stanley always held an honourable position, 
he was not even second in command. Peel wanted con- 
scientious workers, men in sympathy with his own views, 
who would do as they were told : loyal aide-de-camps like 
Graham (whom he had long ago seduced from his allegiance 
to Stanley) or young men trained by himself like Herbert 
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and Lincoln and Gladstone. He wanted solidity, not 
brilliance : statesmen and administrators, not politicians ; 
and Stanley was before all else a politician. Hence he found 
himself, still in his prime, virtually shelved : he was in the 
Cabinet, but not even one of its leaders. 

On the question of the Corn Laws Stanley found his 
opportunity. Peel’s new policy meant a split in the Con- 
servative party, and the bulk of the party would certainly 
not follow Peel. Stanley was the only possible leader for 
the malcontents: there was not one other man among the 
ministers who could equal him in capacity, save those who 
took Peel’s side and so were out of the running. 

Stanley was quite intelligent enough to know the materials 
he was dealing with, and to see that the Tories in the Cabinet, 
though in their hearts they agreed with him, would probably 
prefer to follow Peel rather than lose their seats and drive 
their party out of office. It was therefore strongly to the 
interest of Stanley that something should occur to precipitate 
a crisis, strengthen the Cabinet opposition, and force Peel 
to resign at once. The Whigs would then come in, and 
Stanley’s position would be assured. They would repeal 
the Corn Laws, and Peel would support them. The Con- 
servative party would oppose the repeal, and Stanley would 
lead their opposition. Peel would be done for, and Stanley 
would naturally step into his place as leader of the party. 
Add to this that Stanley conscientiously believed the repeal 
was a mistake, and his motives will appear very strong. 

It is not necessary to suppose that Stanley deliberately sent 
false information to Delane. All that was necessary was to 
drop a hint, and leave the astute editor to make five from 
two and two. It is also quite possible that Stanley himself 
had nothing whatever to do with the matter. One of his 
followers may have acted on his own responsibility, or on 
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something let fall, consciously or unconsciously, by the 
leader. Stanley himself might be too honourable to take 
such a course, but he must have seen its possibility and wished 
it had been feasible, and there was nothing to prevent some 
lesser man from carrying out his unspoken wish. Possibly 
Wharncliffe may have been the moving agent. Greville 
relates how in the morning after the article in The Times 
appeared, he met Wharncliffe by chance and found him in 
a state of violent, even hysterical excitement, jeering at 
Delane for making a mistake, and hardly able to conceal 
his exultation—Greville could not see over what. 

It is enough to point out that Stanley and his followers 
were the only persons involved in the matter, who were 
in a position to give news to Delane and had also a genuine 
motive for doing so. In the end things did work out more 
or less as Stanley hoped, and he became the Conservative 
leader. 

Peel, after the crisis was over, spoke with extraordinary 
bitterness of Stanley and his selfish ambition. Now it was 
natural enough that Peel should feel bitter towards such men 
as Disraeli and Bentinck, who had assailed him with malicious 
and unjust aspersions ; but Stanley had conducted his public 
opposition honestly and decently, like an honourable foe, 
and there must have been some further reason for Peel’s 
attitude. If he knew or suspected that Stanley or his friends 
were responsible for the crisis of December 1845, his feelings 
are easily explained. 
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BY LORD GORELL. 


IT was a strange, and yet a soothing, sound ; for a long time 
it floated to his ears without meaning. Just a light touch— 
and every now and again a little rustle. What could it be? 
He had no strength consciously to ask himself the question, 
and yet vaguely, like a shape emerging out of night, it formed 
itself within his mind. And all his world was a subdued 
darkness ; light was there beyond his eyelids, if only he 
could contrive to lift their heavy weight, but it was neither 
the brightness of day nor the drapery of night. It - was 
something he could not understand, and a little wrinkle of 
pain ran over his brow, like an eddy across a pool touched 
by a passing wind. The sound ceased : he lay still as stone, 
listening for it—in vain. Where was he? And, more even 
than that, why was he? Dimly consciousness began to stir 
and to regain a suggestion of inquisitiveness. 

The sound drifted afresh across him ; touch, touch, and 
the little rustle. Branches of trees lightly laid against one 
another, lifting and falling in a slight breeze—that was it. 
He was in the heart of a great forest; of course he was. 
That explained everything, the sound and the subdued 
darkness—it was a very big forest, tropical probably, with 
huge lianas twined from trunk to trunk hiding the sun for 
ever. That was why it was cool, cool and quiet after the 
rushing, roaring fire that had tormented him for an indefinite 
depth of time; that was why there was no more any 
hardness in his world. He was lying down, he was on a 
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couch of many, matted leaves—it was all quite clear at 
last. 

Was it? Why was he in a forest, lying down? Again 
the sound : there was no doubt as to its origin. Branches, 
branches everywhere, interlacing, tapping each other lightly 
in the breeze. But there was no breeze. That was very 
strange: he must, whatever the effort, however great the 
pain, find out the reason. Hesitatingly, fearfully he opened 
his eyes. 

For a time—whether it was a time long or short he neither 
knew nor considered—he gained nothing : his eyes, though 
open, were sightless, disconnected from his mind. Then 
very slowly shapes began to impinge themselves upon him, 
shapes unfamiliar at first but gradually changing to the 
known ; they became not vague ghosts. but realities, and 
realities so ordinary that he would have laughed if laughter 
had been within the range of his imagination. The white, 
uneven mound in front of him became the crumples of a 
linen sheet, the large oblong to his right, so much lighter 
than the rest of his world, became a curtained window, and 
from beside it by a human shape came the quiet tapping sound 
that had at last dominated his unconsciousness. 

As soon as ever he had realised so much and knew himself 
to be somehow and somewhere lying in a bed with some 
other personality near him, the solitude that had been girding 
at him like a malignant fiend fled, and the warmth of revival 
flooded him. He gave a little sigh and turned his head feebly 
on the pillow. At once, as earlier with the wrinkle of pain, 
the tapping ceased, the figure by the bedside moved, and a 
face looked down upon him questioningly, a strange face, 
elderly and lined, impersonal and yet not unkind. From a 
long, long way off, as it seemed to him, a voice spoke to 
him quietly, and though he could not understand it he was 
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grateful, tried to smile in answer, and so slipped back, away 
from the glimmerings of reality, into the peace and strength 
of natural sleep. 

When he awoke again, all seemed to be exactly as before, 
but the interval between the dim half-world of unreality and 
the dawn of recognition was brief. He opened his eyes and 
knew that beside him sat a hospital nurse, knitting. 

As she saw that her patient was at last consciously awake, 
the sound of her needles ceased, and as she rose up to minister 
to him memory came like a swooping bird and set its talons 
suddenly and relentlessly upon him. He shifted sharply and 
with the movement a blinding pain again assailed him : he 
had only half-remembered ; not until he moved was he 
reminded of the physical sequel to the desolation that had 
engulfed his spirit. 

When next, regaining courage, he opened his eyes, he was 
lying on his side, his bandages adjusted, the quiet adjuration 
to ‘lie still and sleep again’ sounding in his ears like a far- 
off echo of thunder rolling among the hills. ‘Lie still,’ 
yes, he could do that : all movement was pain and, besides, 
he had no strength ; an infinite sense of lassitude was heavi- 
ness itself upon him. But ‘sleep again ’—that was more 
difficult: would sleep, the old sleep, joyous and unen- 
cumbered, ever be his once more? He lay, eyes open, 
brain throbbing, and looked into a strange wall-paper world, 
a green background on which was a multitude of shapes, 
a pattern of intricacy that held no meaning and yet drew him, 
so that endlessly, as it seemed, his eyes wandered along its 
lines seeking release in vain. 

It was at first no more than a wilderness of lines made 
tolerable only by his weakness that presented acquiescence 
as the one desirable thing and by the greenness : crude as it 
was, it was still suggestive. He had only to gaze un- 
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thinkingly, incuriously, and he was drifting like a disembodied 
spirit in a forest without end. In that first day of regained 
consciousness, as he lay there gazing into it, it set its mark 
ineradicably upon him, and the impress deepened with the 
days. 

He did not desire to think, he did not desire to live, but 
that had been, so it seemed, decided for him—thought, 
however, he could decide, so he imagined at first, for himself ; 
and his one impulse was to drive it away. He lay, therefore, 
and allowed himself to roam out from the narrowly con- 
stricting limits of his bandages and his bed into this green 
world of intricate and yet unhampering line. For hour after 
hour in his extreme weakness he entered into it, finding him- 
self passing with infinite ease along its tortuous paths: they 
never ran straight and they never took him far—that mattered 
nothing, he walked in imaginative lightness along them, 
unweariedly seeking, returned by them perpetually to his 
starting point, resuming his search with a patience to which 
his health had afforded no guidance. But he was not as he had 
been: vaguely he knew it, but brushed aside the knowledge 
as belonging to that realm of reality, that ache of memory 
from which all his consciousness was striving to escape. 

But as strength slowly and unavoidably returned escape 
became increasingly difficult. In the succeeding days he lay 
as still as he was able, gazed afresh into the green wall-paper 
world, but was aware for all his longing that he was no 
longer walking within it. Bitterly truth awoke in him: 
the convolutions on the paper brought him back inexorably 
to himself. By the time he was allowed to move his head 
a little, memory was once more unassailably his—and he lay 
through the hours alone. Though nurses, doctors and in 
due time friends were round him, still for all that they could 
be to him he knew himself to be alone. 
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Such a simple story, that as his strength revived and his 
cynicism was given some substance of life upon which to 
feed he had much ado to keep from a twisted smile. It had 
happened so often before in the world’s history, it would 
happen again an infinite number of times before the earth 
crashed into the sun or otherwise ended its sorry history, 
as long as men were credulous and women weak—he could 
not find it even in his emptied heart to use a harsher pair of 
words. Credulous, that was the worst that he had been; 
weak, that was the lightest as well as the only condemnation 
that he would pass on her. On her; he mentioned, even 
to his heart, no name, but there was no need. Hers, would 
he ever, ever forget hers? There were those who said people 
did forget, that age could obliterate by the long uninterrupted 
rubbing of its roughened hand even the deepest of inscrip- 
tions. Yet her name was cut so deeply that it seemed im- 
possible that life could endure if the obliteration reached to it. 

Better turn back to the wall-paper : tortuous as were its 
lines, they ran at least in peace. A curious design, not 
beautiful, not at all, and yet alluring: the longer one lay 
and looked at it, the more it became alive with meaning, 
And yet what the meaning was, how could he say ? Who 
was he in any event to say what the meaning was, he who 
had made such an unutterable wreck of all the life that had 
been his? Unutterable—that was just: for never, never 

was it to be uttered : and yet, now that once again he was not 
only alive but was conscious of the life within him, how 
could he keep from perpetual thought of it ? 

He began to study the wall-paper from a fresh angle of 
imagination. Lying by it, neither allowed to read nor with 
any desire to lift his head, he set himself deliberately within 
its world. Here, at this blob, he had stood, as happy as man 
could be, all his life a radiance of faith and light. He had 
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walked along this line, and as in pained reconstruction he 
walked along it yet again he could smell the very freshness 
of the soil on either side : it had been raining, a light rainfall 
after drought, and greedily the earth had sucked up the 
moisture. All was as it had been, and yet never could it 
be so any more. He came to the stile—here it was, what 
served for it in his mind on the paper, a criss-cross of strokes 
between the green, between the hedges, of course : and here 
she was waiting. There was nothing on the paper to show 
her again to him, but that was as it must be. Nothing 
existed that could ever again show her to him as she then 
had seemed. That was before she spoke, before she forced 
the knowledge upon him. Why had he ever come to such 
a spot to learn that which he would have given his all never 
to know ? But the spot was of no consequence : the agony 
would have been the same wherever she had stood and 
spoken. Tall and cold she had stood, an iceberg of self- 
appointed anger lifted in a green expanse. It was at the stile 
that she had waited to speak—so much he could never forget, 
and there it was silently mocking at him from the criss-cross 
on the wall. 

A stile in the country, at dusk, after rain: what pictures 
of dead and gone Victorian artists the words suggested ! 
Romance, in sixpenny form, with a potpourri of roses and 
a pre-war world. He was regaining his health : he was able 
to feel ironic, even if it was an irony restrained from utterance. 
Romance—there had never, so he was brought at last to 
recognise, been much romance about her : it had all been 
in him and he had invested her. At any rate there had been 
none about her at the stile that evening. What was the 
adjective of which she had been so fond, the one that expressed 
the highest of her commendations ? Downright, that was 
it, and downright she had been beyond a doubt. He was 
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well, but another was better: ‘we needs must love the 
highest when we see it ’—was that the quotation that most 
readily described the situation? Yes, undoubtedly health 
was returning to him: life, even though it was almost 
unendurably salty, was beginning again to course in his veins, 

And then? Slowly, her message delivered, her bomb 
dropped—not from heaven, for in that it had been an error 
to have believed she dwelt—she had turned: she had faced 
that curious, little curving line along the wall, waiting until 
the energy of his expostulation, the flame of his incredulity 
had waned. Funny that there should be a dent, a dirty mark 
in the wall just there—and yet not so funny after all. Well, 
few things were funny really, though many seemed so, 
She had not descended to argument, she had affirmed ; she 
was sorry, she had never loved him, and there an end. 
How right she had been !_ How could she ever have loved 
him, she to whom Love was all an ignorance ? 

With a red spot on each cheek, stung at last by the wildness 
of his words, or the consciousness of her cruelty, she had 
moved away: back along this line—up the wall, up the 
wall, would it never come down again? His eyes followed 
it, even as they had followed her : he lay still watching her 
go, even as he had stood rigid with an anger that was still 
half a disbelief. And he was alone as he was now alone: 
she had turned the corner of the lane—look, there was a 
scratch on the paper just at the very spot. A trivial enough 
mark ; what about the unhealing, unhealable scratch across 
his heart ? 

Into bleakness, into blankness: when all the wood was 
solitude, when as the minutes passed it was a certainty that 
she had spoken nothing in jest but rather voiced the bitter 
barrenness of the reality that was her ambition, he had 
walked away. A simplicity of action, a simplicity of thought: 
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he had looked his last upon her, he would go from all the 
places they had known together. Nothing else was en- 
durable : perhaps even that was not. He had been young, 
he was still young as years are numbered, he would never 
be young any more. He walked away, treading delicately, 
avoiding the soft and muddy places: why he knew neither 
at the time nor now. Not down the wall: that led to the 
pit, no doubt, but that was not his way, even in the hour of 
desolation. Sideways—along this undulation: every step 
of the way, even though nothing seemed rememberable, 
every branch of the outstretched trees was graven upon his 
misery. Here, where a piece of the paper was torn, he had 
weakly paused and looked back, vainly: here, where the 
pattern had been carelessly joined so that a section of the 
path was disconnected, he had leant his head wearily, hope- 
lessly against the jutting bough. And so to the wall’s end, 
to the streak of dustiness in the corner that would be his for 
all the remainder of his life. 

How vividly the homeward way, to which at the moment 
he had given neither thought nor glance, now stood out ! 
It was all, every inch of it, upon the paper, designed long ago 
by a draughtsman heedless of the course his lines would hold. 
The wall’s end, streaked and discoloured, that was Home, a 
mockery of course, for when was there ever in the world a 
Home without Love? And Love was irretrievably lost ; 
but still the only home he had, and that must cease to be. 
To remain was impossible, with hourly little reminders of 
a loss that went beyond grief. 

And now the wall-paper helped him—or tormented him, 
which it was he was not sure—no further. He was away, 
away on the wings of an unreasoning fury against Fate. To 
uproot was easy when all that held him was withered, and 
never was he so grateful for wealth that had enabled him to 
VoL. 160.—No. 956. 14 
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live unchained to any one place as now when his imperative 
need was for movement. Thanks be to the age of speed ! 
A hasty setting of affairs in order, an hour’s collecting of 
those little material personal things that accompanied life 
wherever lived, whether glad or grievous, a restless passing 
away of a heavy night, and then in the morning a cutting 
adrift. Gray the morning, sullen after rain, and gray the 
aspect of a lonely world : as he let in the clutch and slid with 
a forced cheerfulness of face from his home, he thought he 
had never seen it so uninviting. And yet movement was 
in itself an alleviation : at least he was leaving much behind, 
emptied dreams and shattered hopes, all things old into 
which he had thrown a glamorous fancy—in front, unplanned 
lay the heights if only he could be resolute to scale them, if 
only anything could ever again be worth while. 

To his surprise within that thought something of curiosity 
faintly stirred: a hint of zest was still apparently in his 
possession. How odd it was that a man should feel his 
spirit die and yet be conscious of life! As he journeyed on, 
flinging miles heedlessly behind him, he was glad—almost 
—that his yesterday was not his last on earth. Dimly, like 
a far off lantern, that recognition showed on his horizon: 
he did not set his eyes upon it, hardly was he aware of its 
existence, but mile by mile, as the sun gained in strength, 
the grayness was less apparent in his world. At last, 
quickening pace as he passed out of hill-country to the plain, 
he let all thought go from him: move, move, faster, faster. 
The air drummed on his cheeks, the car raced forward as 
it were exultingly into the unknown. And then without 
warning a sudden greasiness of road, a skidding for which, 
all his thought thrown backward commiseratingly, he was 
unprepared, and the next instant of dismayed realisation a 
hurtling through the air, the wind-screen miraculously 
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missed, a crashing down through hedge and paling, and an end 
to all thought, to all sensation, a blackness absolute as death. 

And yet he had not died ; that was all long ago, and here 
he lay, again a sentient being, able to look back and to 
re-create. It seemed a chasm was dark immediately behind 
him, separating beyond any bridging the past from the 
present. He had not died, and yet he had been given the gift 
of death: he lay, new-born, and all that had so ravaged 
him was as though it had been to someone other than himself. 
Not wholly : pain endured, the pain of desolation, for he 
was born into this new world, alone and unsurrounded, 
unwarned, the pain too of folly realised—how was it possible 
that he, a man of intuition, feeling, and fire should ever have 
so misread the signals, mistaken the way of love? But, 
even as he writhed beneath the pain, he knew it to be past : 
it had vitality only on the other side of the chasm, and all 
that oppressed him now was but the long shadow that it 
cast. The one power that had crossed the chasm was that 
faint fluttering of gladness as he had journeyed that his 
yesterday was not his last. 

He fell back again to tracing afresh with studious eyes 
this revelation on the wall : so much its lines had shown him, 
they had drawn aside the curtain of Time and allowed him 
to see himself—and her—as they had been, to walk a second 
time with dancing tread and flush of heart to the stile, to see 
her one last moment with eyes unveiled from reality, and 
then to know the rending of the veil, the frigidity that could 
descend upon Man’s hope. That was the terror of the past : 
was that all the wall could reveal? He had stopped at its 
end, at the streaky line that marked the corner—that was his 
mistake, he who now had turned the corner. He must 
begin again, on the wall as it was necessary for him to do, 
at least as he was enabled to do, in life. 
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He lay no longer now on his side turned to the left gazing 
at and following afresh the convolutions on the background 
of the wall: able at last to turn without assistance and lie 
without discomfort, he directed all his attention to the right. 
Who was ever the worse, he thought with a return of that 
irony the first visitations of which had cheered him on 
towards convalescence, for turning to the right? If he had 
but done%that in the wood, he would have avoided that 
fatal meeting at the stile—postponed it only, there was no 
avoidance of destiny, that at least was the one solid ground 
in all this quagmire of earth. 

The right—on that side was the window and beyond the 
window the world. He could face, he could even enjoy 
the light now. Soon he would be no longer able without 
shame on his manhood to lie and lie in bed: soon he must 
again gird himself for the arid warfare that was Life and go 
out into the blasts of circumstance. So, with colour reviving 
in his cheeks and courage knocking tremulously at his heart, 
he watched the oblong of the window, too listless yet to read, 
No ground was in his vision, he was high above it, but the 
sky’s expanse was his, all the wonder of the moving clouds, 
and a single bough projected into the corner of his world 
that was endlessly a perching-place for birds. He had not 
known the infinite variety of the colours and shapes of the 
clouds, he had never guessed at the grace and unfailing 
accuracy of the flight of little birds—both were as books 
written in a tongue hitherto unlearned and now suddenly 
made familiar. 

When at length after weeks of debilitude Youth re- 
asserted its claims upon him, though he had no words to give 
it, still he knew that it was no idleness of thought that felt 
himself not merely healed in body and revived in spirit, 
but fashioned afresh, a vessel not merely refitted for the 
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voyage but started out across a sea as yet unsought toward 
the harbour of a dream. 

And the feeling did not pass. Though he went again into 
the world of men that he had known, seeking a comradeship 
that mysteriously evaded him, though he ceased to be an 
idler in wealth and took up the opportunities that had before 
been his unvalued, still the feeling remained that somewhere 
in a greenery beyond explanation lay a riddle and a purpose 
to be solved. He spoke of it to none, he dwelt upon it to 
himself but seldom, it was an unconscious memory surround- 
ing and pervading him. When he did at times reflect upon 
it, it was with an odd little sense that he would have under- 
stood the later life of Lazarus. He was not, and never had 
been, a reader of poetry; but if he had come upon it he 
would have delighted in Browning’s reconstruction and have 
pointed out in what points a poet’s imagination had strayed 
from a man’s reality. 

The weeks slipped into months and the months came 
round in circle : it was two years since he had walked through 
the wood to the stile. The date came up a second time, 
passed, and was gathered without meaning into oblivion. 
His life was full with less variety but much more interest 
than it had been on the other side of the chasm: he never 
lost the memory of that experience, but he ceased to look 
for its revival—and, just as he had no expectation, so also 
he had no pain. Romance, he would have said, if he had 
been asked by anyone to whom he was bound to render an 
account, had once fluttered its flimsy wings beside his path, 
it was no longer, even as a figment of the brain, a companion 
to his days. 

As men have since the birth of Time, he deceived himself : 
he derided unjustly his increased capacity for enjoyment. 
If on the one side of Life it seemed that a thick, dark door 
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had arisen to bar him for ever from the pasture land of the 
spirit, at the other stretched the open spaces that before had 
been but mist. Though he was more alone than ever he 
had been in his previous existence, he found more companion- 
ship that was an enrichment. Friends he had had in 
plenty : now he had fewer and closer. He had always been 
a lover of the open air and of activity : now he knew in 
Nature much both for interest and for delight that formerly 
had stood only for acceptance. To the few who made 
mention of any change in him he replied laconically that he 
supposed he was growing up at last; and that represented 
truthfully his thought. 

He felt, however, no true sense of additional age in spite 
of the additional responsibilities that inevitably come about 
any who abandon play for work: on the contrary, the 
underlying persistent feeling of renewal unconsciously gave 
fresh force to the wings of Youth. When the world had 
been his playground, he had often felt wearied : now he had 
no time for indulgence in such thoughts. Yet even the 
busiest must yield to holiday or else inevitably grow stale, 
Alone, after an unusually occupied length of months, he took 
advantage of the drawing to a successful conclusion of a 
piece of work to which he had attached much importance 
to go away and endeavour to lose himself in parts of the 
English country in which he had never before been. 

He took his car, his nerve fully regained, not for speeding, 
the zest for which had evaporated but for purposes of wider 
exploration than were possible on foot; and yet, having 
on a mellow summer’s evening reached a far off valley where 
beauty and quietude were inextricably blended, he decided 
that on the day following he would for a while abandon 
the roadways and betake himself at leisure and in silence to 


footpaths, fields, and woods. 
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All day he walked in pleasure without adventure, but, 
stirring upon the surface of the pleasure, ruffling it as a 
gathering strength of wind, came to him the beginnings of 
a divine discontent. It was long since he had had solitary 
hours made for thought : he had expected from them some- 
thing he knew not exactly what, but he knew that he was 
not receiving according to his expectation. He had become 
in a great measure satisfied with Life: it had grown to be 
a gift very different from his original conception, but it had 
been full, nevertheless and seemingly of use—and, as he 
walked, rejoicing as he did in the freedom and the peace, 
his cup was no longer a-brim and he was suddenly aware 
the contents were by no means as vital as he had easily 
supposed. 

Bearing the burden of this new consciousness, grown foot- 
weary with exertion more prolonged than any to which of 
late he had been accustomed, he trod carelessly upon a flint- 
strewn upward path, twisted his ankle over painfully, stumbled 
and rolled down the slope, considerably irritated at the 
misadventure and yet oddly a little amused at the sudden 
contrast between recent dignity and ignominious fall. 
Before, however, he had either checked his descent or become 


heedful of his sensations, he hit his head rather sharply on 


a large boulder rising roundly in the turf, and was struck 
momentarily into oblivion. 

He came again to himself with rapidity, even as a diver 
who has taken a deep plunge rises swiftly to the surface : 
he broke through, as it were, to renewed thought, and yet, 
with his head ringing with the blow it had received, he was 
in no mind at once to reopen his eyes and take stock of his 
position. He was not cut but only bruised, thanks to the 
fortunate roundness of the boulder—of that he was immedi- 
ately and gratefully conscious: for the rest, he had fallen 
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into comfort, an ingratiating softness of grass, and his limbs 
were tingling not unpleasantly with the conjunction of tumble 
and exertion. He lay still, and over him came, as over a 
low rock curls the quiet tidal water on a windless day, a 
visitation of the last time he had had a sudden violence of 
fall. From far away it came, and yet even as he knew again 
the remembrance he was gripped by a sensation so unex- 
pected and so real that it was almost fear. Like many 
another, he was familiar with that curiosity of mental ex- 
perience when it seems, vividly, that one is passing with 
exactitude through some happening—and always of a trivial 
kind—that in some other existence has been known to one 
already : but now, lying comfortably and yet throbbingly 
in the soft long grass at the foot of the slope, the experience 
that came to him was one akin to, but definitely differentiated 
from, that. It was not a seeming, it was an actual repetition, 
Slowly, unmistakably was borne on his recumbent ear a 
strange, soothing little sound, floating first to his consciousness 
without meaning and then with a stab of half-incredulous 
recollection. Tap, tap—yes, and a little rustle also. In an 
instant he was back in the nursing home, close, terrifyingly 
close to the edge of the chasm that he thought he had left 
for ever—and the sound ceased till the silence filled him, 
listening for it in vain, with fear. 

For what seemed to him many an hour he dared not open 
his eyes, rather he screwed them the tighter and sought to 
force his ears to disbelief. The sound was drifting afresh 
across him: it was closer than it had been—tap, tap and a 
rustle. It was, it could not be anything but a host of branches 
interlacing, tapping, each other lightly in the breeze. But, 
even as before, there was no breeze. Was he then passing 
into the nebulous kingdom of the insane? Had he only 
rolled, as he had thought, down a receptive slope, or was it 
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in reality that he had fallen into some vast, unseen crevasse, 
dashing his brains out, and now was dead ? 

With a great struggle against cowardice slowly he forced 
open his eyes—and battled a second time against the fright- 
ening queerness of a dim, but nevertheless ineradicable, 
recollection. A face was looking down upon him question- 
ingly, a strange face elderly and lined. 

He sat upright with a little quavering gasp, and at that 
the old countrywoman hobbling on the path, who had 
paused beside the outstretched figure in surprise, resumed her 
way with promptitude in embarrassment. The tap of her 
stick and the rustle of her dress passed and he was again alone, 
his head a-throb with the blow and with the re-created past. 
He sank back on the grass, closed his eyes awhile, and fought 
against the gathering conviction that Man, like an adventurer 
lost in the bush, can in no wise escape the dread destiny of 
moving in a circle. As he lay back, the bruise on his head 
hurt him and without thought he turned on his side and so 
stretched himself out to the left. Presently opening his 
eyes again, he found himself looking curiously into an 
intricacy of grass, a green vista with a multitude of lines, 
a strange and beautiful little forest without end. It was the 
wall-paper world reborn, a horrifying sensation that never, 
as long as life was his, would he be allowed to escape 
from bitter reconstruction of his old and all-pervading 
misery. 

But, added to this sensation of dread, was curiosity. He 
had been a visitant to this intricate, green world before ; he 
had only to peer—so something subconscious in his throbbing 
pain kept repeating—and all things would be revealed to 
him : he was at the haven of his desire, if only he had resolu- 
tiontoembark. So urged by an intuition in which reasoning 


played no part, he lay and looked within the tremulous world 
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of grass : the stems were as trunks, it was to him, lying prone, 
a forest in very truth, and lianas twined from stem to stem. 
Cool it was and quiet : it was a world remote and alluring. 
And as he looked within it, it was as though a curtain was 
rolled back, he was his old self, gay and unvisited by dread 
realities, walking uninjured in the strength and mastery of 
Youth. Up this twisting path between the trunks he had 
lightly passed, his heart a-flame, his spirit a leadership of light 
—to this end was he born and all his realm was the song 
of many birds. He had walked the path to its end, to the 
criss-cross of the intermingling leaves where the stems of 
the grasses were bent together—there had been the stile— 
the barrier of his destiny ; there she had stood, his old love, 
waiting to deliver her doom. 

With a sharp cry of disillusion reborn he stirred, and, 
stretching out his hand in nervous anger, swept aside the 
mocking grasses and ended their presentation of his pain. 
He sank his head low again—and now the revelation was 
renewed : he saw himself walking away, his heart enfrosted, 
walking delicately, avoiding the tangly places of the grass— 
not down the pathway of the stricken stems but sideways, 
along their undulations. And so he came suddenly out of 
the past, out of his fancies buried in the length of grass at 
the foot of the slope into the present, into reality. The 
corner, he had reached the corner in his mind, in the matting 
of the grass, when he became aware of a new sound—some- 
one was coming up the path, not with the slow tap-tap of 
the aged countrywoman, bent over her stick, but rhythmically 
with the wandering lightness of a bird. At the sound he 
half-rose on his elbow, turning swiftly to the right; and 
on the instant back his glancing mind leapt and saw again 
that window of light and hope, high above the ordinariness 
of the mortal world, given over to the changing colours and 
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the restless shapes of the clouds, to the single bough and the 
infinite variety and grace of the flight of little birds. 

Up the path that ran so humanly along the little dell at 
the foot of the slope, an unconscious follower on the track 
of the vanished old countrywoman, came with a little merri- 
ness of song upon her lips, all unconscious of any listener, a 
young girl. He lay, a knight devoted, motionless, low in 
the grass, wondering, trying to think, to reason at the where- 
fore of the tracery of lines that still swayed so provokingly 
before him and failing, as all men have always failed. She 
was abreast of him before she saw him, and then, even as 
the old countrywoman, first she paused in alarm and then 
was for hurrying on. 

Divining her intention, terrified beyond all reason lest she 
should persist in it, he shook himself with violence out of 
the dangerous lethargy that threatened him from the past. 
Here was the vision, here was his corner of the wall: from 
that he had turned, he had gained the window and the light, 
he had entered again into the kingdom of the birds. 

He spoke to her, he detained her with trivialities, with 
questions as to the hour and the way, he described to her 
his fall, his journey and his need. Before he was aware of 
it he had spoken to her of himself and even of the pattern 
of his green wall-paper world. And she listened and her 
speech was to him even as the speech of another world. 
Like twin-lamps at the mast-head of a little vessel moored 
at anchor in a quiet port rode joyous dreaming in her eyes 
and deep within the cabin of her mind lay the simplicity of 
peace; she was all that no girl before had ever been. 
Remembrance held no contrast, for there existed no more 
any one with whom to contrast her. Though it was many 
days in the cautious usage of the world before his spirit, 
tising with diffidence and yet with strength out of its shell, 
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found hers and they two together were uplifted into the one 
kingdom on earth that is still unchangeably divine, yet even 
in that first hour he was touched with the dawn of a wonder 
of knowledge behind design, beyond death, and the further 
knowledge, of a fresh wonder still, that it was not given to 
him alone. 

And so into larger life, the chasm for ever past and all 
upon its further side shadows in an idle world, he came and 


Was content. 


CLOUD SHADOWS. 


Cloud shadows on the hills 
Moving like ghostly sheep, 
Softly across the downs, 
Slowly and half-asleep. 

No shepherd tends them here : 
Always they move alone, 
Following faithfully 

The way the clouds are blown. 
Shadows of clouds that now 
Slide down the wooded hill, 
Over the drowsy farms, 

Over ploughed fields, until— 
Wind dropping suddenly— 

All the grey, ghostly sheep 
Pause in green fields and sink 
Into a dreamless sleep. 
DOUGLAS GIBSON. 
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TIME AND APPLE PLATT FARM. 
BY W. J. BLYTON. 


Appte Piatt Fars, fronting its half-acre of ruddy tiled out- 
buildings, looked as English and full of character as the 
Downland at whose base it all lay, and as the orchard, pool 
and oak plantation that enchased it. It was in three styles. 
The first builders had never heard of line, tone, symmetry, 
period, or any other self-conscious jargon; but all the 
essence of craft, art, fitness and utility were in their blood, 
and they built as instinctively as do the bird at its nest, or 
the beaver at its dam. They went to the near-by quarry 
and woodland for their sole materials, and improvised 
comfort as they whistled and sang while the first dwelling 
rose foot by foot. They were contemporaries of Queen 
Bess, and had a sure eye and hand for oak; the beams, 
whether curved, elbow-shaped or straight, show that. 
Their aim for the next century was a yeoman’s home, a 
glorified cottage, but stoutly equipped to last out the next 
two hundred crops. So it was worth while to give it a 
plain elegance, expressed in the springing line of the kitchen 
fireplace, the carving of a bargeboard, the “om enrichment 
of its one gable and chimney. 

Then the first occupant flitted in. The Norfolk rotation, 
and turnips, and potato growing, and a dozen features of 
later tillage, were all things unknown in the future. He 
was little more than a grazier and corn-grower. ‘Shall we 
sow the headlands with wheat ?’ as Davy asked his master : 
‘ Aye, Davy,’ replies Shallow in the play (to show off before 
the “man of war’ Sir John Falstaff), ‘ with red wheat.’ 
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This long-dead small-owner or tenant knew that mother- 
tongue, and ‘ How be a score of ewes at Stamford Fair ?’ 
He would milk his ewes, and perhaps a cow or two in 
season, kill off and salt all but the mothers of the herd on 
the brink of each winter, grind his own corn, and brew his 
simple ales, mulled and spiced by the hearth at the end of 
the short dark days. News came to this backwater late ; 
John, farmer of Apple Platt, saw the nearer beacons south and 
west warning of the Armada, and gathered the meaning 
of it all a day later, as he drew up with his four-ox team 
near the lane and spoke with the local Dogberry. 
Then the plowman settled his share 


More deep in the sun-dried clod, 
And he said, the wheat is all my care, 


And the rest is the will of God. 

John went. Bowed with age, he mixed with what he 
ploughed. He left a son—not the one who fared strangely 
in the Spanish Main, nor the one who went as a mountes 
bank to London, but Richard, who was a home-stayer and 
swore by Mr. Tusser’s rules of husbandry. Richard wasa 
contemporary of ‘ L’Allegro,’ even of Mr. Dryden’s transla 
tion of Virgil’s country poems of hive, and horse, and herd; 
but his only literary tincture was got at the village church, 
in songs or dances like ‘Sellinger’s Round,’ ‘ Gathering 
Peasecods,’ “Mowing the Barley,’ and ‘ Bonnets so Blue.’ 
He ate and drank, toiled and passed like his father, to whom 
he was gathered at a ripe age just before Princess Anne 
ascended the throne. His going made room for a news 
comer, who extended grazing further afield on to common 
lands to meet the demands of the new woolstaplers in the 
West Country. Defoe on his jaunts and perhaps Dyet 
when writing his ‘ Fleece’ may have spoken with this man, 
and seen him bargaining over his clip with the middlemen 
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and staplers by the wain under an early moon, by whose 
light he still worked. A shrewd fellow, this, and his under- 
takings were blessed, for he added three rooms in late 
Stuart—Queen Anne—style on to the patriarchal nucleus. 
These were put together in pious imitation of the older 
style ; one stone recess, or store cupboard, for instance, was 
seven feet deep. They still in old England understood 
Wootton’s ‘ commodity, firmness, and delight.’ 

And now ancient husbandry, unchanging in essence, began 
to change on the surface. There was talk of Coke of Nor- 
folk, Lord Townshend, and Jethro Tull of Shalborne in 
Berkshire with his horse-hoeing husbandry. There was a 
wind of improvement abroad over our English acres. This 
country (oh incredible thought) actually began, for the 
first and last time in history, to export food! Cobbett, 
hacking along our roads, was only a riding symbol of 
British sufficiency and self-confidence. It was the hey-day 
of the substantial countryman, stockbreeder and grain 
grower, though not perhaps of the labourer. And Poetry, 
with an eye to popular interest, took distinct notice of the 
flourishing shires and their crafts—Dodsley blank-versed 
‘ Agriculture ’ over many pages, Goldsmith put considerable 
sense in«‘ The Deserted Village,’ Thomson touched on 
tillage and harvest in his ‘ Seasons,’ Dyer versified the sheep 
industry, Bloomfield the toils of the hind, and Phillips the 
orchard lands. Envious foreigners reproached us for 
importing bone from continental battlefields, in our zeal for 
fertility ! 

On Apple Platt Farm the effect was another addition— 
two medium-sized parlours, each with a bedroom above 
it, and without any attempt to blend with the older parts. 
A cowhouse was added to the corn barns; all-the-year- 
round milking was possible now, with the winter feeding 
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system of hay, roots and cake with ‘chat’ potatoes, and 
growing townships not far away, where the new call was 
for cream, butter, poultry and cheese. It was the time when 
inns were named, without sense of irony, ‘The Kentish 
Yeoman,’ ‘ The Jolly Farmers,’ ‘The Wheatsheaf,’ ‘ The 
Bull,’ ‘The Barley Mow,’ ‘The Plough,’ and ‘The Hay 
Wain.’ 

Michael Elsom, then king of Apple Platt, was an empiric, 
yet scientific in his way. Though he delegated work to 
nine men and women, he could at need be accoucheur, 
surgeon and dietician to his animals, and bio-chemist, 
engineer and soil expert on his arable. His broad pink face 
never once looked into an inspector’s or a scientist’s ; and 
he looked squarely at those of bank manager, squire and 
parson. He renewed his acres on dung, mould, and marl; 
he even had labour to clay it, and, in one year, to set poot 
villagers hand-picking the stones from the fields, with which 
he paved his lanes. 

His Victorian successor, a nephew, inherited this routine, 
but in ‘the hungry ’forties’ quailed at the troubles ahead, 
Chartism came, and the buckets had more than once to be 
passed from hand to hand at a rick-firing. The writing was 
on the barn-wall, but not being a good scholard he could 
not decipher much of it, and so kept peace of mind. 

His two sons continued through the ’seventies till near the 
close of the century to ‘do the land well’; though it was 
perhaps beginning to be bad business to do so, with the 
vast Prairies starting an experiment new in history—taking 
without giving. Progress! Amazing things were being 
done in its name. The little Old Lady, in her Crown, who 
now looked down from her picture over the mantelpiece 
on all loyal households, would not have approved the out 
come of much of the enterprise of her reign, could she have 
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foreseen it. Her ‘dearest Dizzy’ looked in the crystal at 
times, and did not like what he saw. He believed in the 
landed interest, and smelt Cocytus under the slag-heaps of 
the mines and mills. ‘You are putting all your eggs into 
the one industrial basket,’ he testified like Jonah at Nineveh ; 
but the smoxy Titan was deaf, and went on. Expansion 
seemed to justify defiance of old-fashioned law. 

Still, as a picture, Apple Platt and its neighbours never 
looked better : ‘ all things in order stored, a haunt of ancient 
peace.” Every Royal Academy proved it. So also the 
grocers’ almanacs. A team at plough, a dairymaid, a file 
of cows homing, were sure draws. But—the Prairies were 
overlaying little England. Mass production for the masses 
brought also new egg concoctions from Egypt and China. 

The exodus from the countryside was not yet a flight. 
People still were punctilious about having the roast beef of 
old England, not chilled, nor ‘ baby’ cutlets for families of 
two. They demanded Southdown mutton, the previous 
day’s eggs, milk fresh from our ‘green, green pastures’ 
rather than processed or tinned. Market days in East 
Anglia, the West Country, Midlands and the North were 
not hag-ridden by politics and protests ; and misgivings, at 
Apple Platt or elsewhere, could still be set down to incidental 
causes. It was still an England more or less continuous with 
George Eliot’s and Hardy’s; in a word, pre-war. 

Then came 1914-18. Stockmen and ploughmen, plucked 
from the fields to 


Chase brave employments with a naked sword 
Throughout the world, 


were restored by tribunals to the essential home food front. 
Enormous things were demanded of the fields ;_ but, since 
Nature knows naught of mechanisation, delivery by return, 
VoL. 160.—No. 956. 15 
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night cultivation and telescoping three weeks’ growth into 
one, she was forcibly assisted by chemical means. Hence 
by 1918 she was as exhausted, in her soil, as any warrior. 
In parts, it has shell-shock still. 

Not, however, at Apple Platt. Its history excites no 
swift pang, but is a gradual appeal to the charity of intellect. 
Samuel Ridgwell, his wife, his son John, and daughter were 
its wardens before and during and since those years. Their 
satisfaction with experiences few perhaps and similar, yet 
deep and significant, never lapsed into stolidity. The war 
tired them, but wiped off their debts. And so through the 
unsteady post-war years it was always in hand and in heart. 
Samuel Ridgewell had an alert soil-conscience, and began 
his tenancy with a thorough chalking and liming. His 
faith, so far unshaken, was that if a man did well by the 
earth, the earth would do well by him. He was as careful 
with his balance of manurial values, as ingenious over 
composts and greenmanuring and fallowing, as he was 
exact over his cash-book. All his small capital and his 
wife’s was in it, and all their faith: this was no limited 
liability enterprise. Their capital ceased to be money, and 
instead lay stored in barns and clamps, or walked about on 
four legs, or pulled implements, or laid eggs. In this 
transmuted form, it indeed grew and multiplied—but also 
caught ailments or stood many uninsurable risks, including 
untimely death. 

One year-end would show that ends just met, the next a 
loss, the next again a margin to correct the deficit. Samuel 
had long since ceased to ask of the life that it should offer 
any opportunity to put by anything, however small, for 
age or illness. He and his wife were sure of their son John. 
Strong and wise beyond his twenty-five years, he would 
make a still better man than his father. At present John too 
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received as his main wage—the health, busyness and peace 
of that corner of England. Seasons, dawn and dayfalls 
were lovely here. Winter fogs and iron frosts were always 
the same shock at 5.30 a.m.—but by 7.30 the milking, feeding 
and cleaning liberated father, son, daughter and hired man 
for breakfast, and then the blood had a warmer flow, the 
sun sometimes struggled through, and they could start the 
outdoor programme. ‘Making tenacity his only creed’— 
Victoria Sackville-West’s summary of the farmer was apt. 

In blossom-time the valley had an ignorant beauty like a 
child’s, that pierced the heart. In vernal dawns, the East 
a radiant curtain of mother-of-pearl, even Ridgewell—and 
perhaps the half-dozen farmers near by—felt with Pippa, 
‘Morning’s at seven, the hillside’s dew-pearled : God’s in 
his heaven, all’s right with the world.’ Overhead a skylark 
trilled ; rooks passed conversationally high above; and 
several humid calls, out of Eden or Arcady, came from a 
robin on the plum-tree by the back-door. From indoors, 
a provocative odour of coffee and a frying rasher. 

And this was Home. Home as no suburban or city 
dwelling can ever quite be. It was their shell, cocoon and 
skin for 365 days of the year. Swallows knew it, on their 
way from the far north-west to Africa. It seemed to have 
been there half as long as England and to have grown out 
of earth itself. It had no ‘ modern conveniences ’ or labour- 
saving devices: the oil lamp saved electricity bills, spring- 
water evaded water rates, charges were low because the 
nearest local rural authority gave no services to remote 
Apple Platt at all. Here a man, to live at all, must dwell at 
the still roots of life and find exhilaration in his animals and 
produce, and in his family. ‘The world forgetting, by the 
world forgot ’"—save for the one call of the postman, the 
occasional contact of the wireless set with the world, the 
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late-delivered newspaper and Farmers’ Weekly. All were too 
busy to feel the loneliness ; besides, “a man and his beasts 
make a man and his home.’ Theirs was a ninety to a 
hundred hour week, a seven day week, plus intense respon- 
sibility and hourly risk ; and they read of forty-hour weeks 
with the incredulity of people hearing of another world and 
a different order of beings. And the hundred hours were 
not one too many in which to look efficiently after twenty- 
four cows, five to eight coming-on heifers, three calves, three 
horses, a bull, the implements, the stores, and over a hundred 
acres of arable, meadow and pasture. No holidays! No 
‘long week-ends’ even. Two hours’ absence at church 
once a week, and a rare visit to market (when shopping was 
worked in), were the sole truancies from a home that was 
also citadel, granary, temple, shop, retreat—everything. 

Removal from such a place could only be result or symp- 
tom of death or economic defeat. More than any others, 
farmers feel fixtures, and wish to remain so. Sales, with their 
ridiculous bids, are the nail in the coffin of a husbandman 
who is leaving the land. The auction fees, the publicity, and 
the blank future leave no dreg in the cup untasted. No 
wonder the Ridgewells instinctively turned the mind away 
from the very idea of failure, and from the word. Yet any 
urban business head would have held a serious ‘ inquest ’ on 
revenue tendencies at Apple Platt, as early as 1930. It was 
then that the few imported feedstuffs Sam Ridgewell needed 
soared in price, and about then that demand and prices for 
home produce began to fall. There were ups and downs in 
the movement, and Ridgewell and his son year after year 
concentrated on the ups, so as not to lose nerve. ‘Tyne 
heart, tyne a’.’ 

An old endowment insurance fell due, and the hundred 
pounds wiped off an overdraft, temporarily masking the 
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situation. The next year, a dealer saw ‘Mrs. Ridgewell’s 
Chippendale chairs, and offered a tempting price, which she 
accepted. And that camouflaged another year’s deficit. A 
retired colonel staging a country life coveted one of Ridge- 
well’s heifers, a beauty, and paid the fancy figure of thirty- 
two guineas. But in their hearts the hard-working Ridge- 
wells knew these things were not legitimate normal income, 
but accidents and windfalls. True, some people had the 
levity—and others had the piety—to live on luck and leave 
all the worrying to Providence. This family was not built 
that way. Sam could hardly bring his pride and his lips to 
frame the scandalous, impossible words, even to the missis, 
‘The farm’s not paying for itself.’ It seemed to his country 
blood a reflection on himself, or his ancestry, or his well- 
tended land and stock, or England, or the Almighty. It 
was against nature, against reason. Half of his mind warded 
it off like a blow or an insult. But the other, the rational 
half, got at him in half hours of wakefulness ‘in the dead 
unhappy night when the rain is on the roof.’ 

It said, quite distinctly, like another man in the room (and 
a very unpleasant, lucid man), ‘Why should you fancy 
yourself exempt from the lot of equally clever men? Four 
years back you thought Adams of High Trees Farm must 
have been wanting somewhere when he was sold up—but 
he worked just as hard and intelligently as you. Oh, the 
secret is not work or no-work. If work made money, you 
silly, you'd have retired long before now, whereas you have 
nine years to go before you're eligible for an old age pension, 
and you haven’t a cent put by———’ 

Samuel would perspire, groan and turn over, with a glance 
at the alarm clock ; another two hours before milking, he 
must finish his sleep properly. 

“I put my cents back into the farm,’ he told the Voice. 
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* And what do you get in return?’ it asked. ‘The bank 
manager at Oakton Magna has a soft place in his heart for 
you and your son—but have you noticed that solicitous look 
in his eye lately? He’s shaky. Sees further than you. 
Knows the symptoms—he’s seen it all happen before. Oh, 
he'll be as gentle with you as—well, as Head Office will let 
him !’ 

A groan from the bed. “I have never seen the righteous 
nor his seed beg their bread !’ growled Ridgewell scriptur- 
ally. 
‘2?’ whispered the disembodied intelligence, and vanished 
—perhaps because a cock crowed. Samuel by force of will 
achieved a last half-hour of rest before milking-time. Blessed 
movement ! the relief of use and wont, the sane handling 
of varied beasts: evil surmise was put from him for two 
hours, till after breakfast. Then the un-ease came back, 
He fidgeted. 

* Ellen,’ he said haltingly to his wife, ‘If you can spare 
a minute from washing up, I'd like to talk over several 
things.’ 

‘What things?’ she asked in suspense, guessing all and 
(woman-like) more than all; but determined in advance 
not to be budged from this niche in life except by physical 
force, or the bearers at the last. She was planted in it, and 
could never envisage an end of it for mere money reasons. 
The life was so sane, so dead right. What! creating food 
for one’s fellows, at one’s own cost and capital outlay, for 
no ‘ profit,’ only for a bare living—like the labourer’s—no ! 
They wouldn’t allow people like us to fail and disappear. 
Things weren’t so silly as that. Government wouldn't 
permit it. Still, she would listen to Samuel, though she 
did want to get on with her work. 

‘I’m not satisfied with the way things are going, m’dear, 
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he stumbled on. ‘Income too low : outgoings too much— 
the two don’t quite meet now.’ He shook his head as at 
some immoral mystery or ironic riddle at the heart of life. 

‘Outgoings too much?’ Mrs. Ridgewell exclaimed, 
almost bridling. ‘Who, I'd like to know, manages more 
carefully than we do? It’s three years since I bought a 
single article of clothing. My tea, cocoa and other groceries 
come to about thirty shillings a week, and I can’t get them 
lower—not so as to keep us all in health——’ 

‘Now don’t take on so,’ he pleased, distressed. “ It’s not 
the household. You manage famously. We live with 
fewer bought pleasures than a dustman or an office boy in a 
town. Ten shillings a year for the wireless can’t be grudged, 
nor the few half-crowns a year for a good magazine and 
book. With no cinemas, joy-rides or holidays, we ought 
to show a trifling margin, not a loss——’ 

‘The rent ?’ his wife suggested. 

‘Rent, for decent land, is the cheapest item in the budget. 
It’s not that. It’s the prices we get-——’ 

‘How do the Jemsons manage at High Trees Farm, then ? 
And the Claytons at Hawthorn ?’ 

‘They don’t—in my opinion. They only tell us so. 
Farmers are prouder than the aristocracy if you ask me. 
We only complain in meetings, never singly—we daren’t.’ 

‘Well, husband, you may take it from me, if we can’t 
make a go of it, they can’t... . Come, Sam, we've been 
kept wonderfully so far. Whatever happens to us, nothing 
can take back what we've had! And there’s John—young, 
but with an old head on him——’ 

‘Ah. But I sometimes fancy he’s taking a “ scunner” 
against farming. On the quiet he’s interested in other jobs, 
paid jobs. It’s him we're working for, and eh! I don’t 
know what I'd do if he doesn’t carry on after me.’ 
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‘We can’t settle the lives of those who come after us. 
We've our own work cut out,’ she reminded him. 

Run? Give up? Run where to? He thought of the 
peaceful winter silences, the deepening twilights of the 
spring, the later moon-births and long evening-ends, the 
flickering light and heat of the July landscape, August skies 
mustering for storms, the ‘chaste weather, Dian skies’ of 
September, the cloud-shadowed sea of corn, the patterned 
greens of swede, mangel and potatoes, the closing-in of 
dark, rains, winds and mud—and he felt 


A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 
The pleasure which there is in life itself. 


There could be no alternative—for him or his. They and 
Apple Platt had formed and nursed each other. 

‘Don’t forget, my dear,’ his wife was saying, ‘ we've 
credit. We've banked years of reputation. Past honesty 
has a market value.’ 

She took in with a glance her large but snug living-room 
with its symbols of settled domesticity. She was twice 
wedded—to Samuel, and to these. Always they would 
blind her to anything beyond them of ill omen. 

Sam in his heart was glad of her sublime superiority to 
arithmetic. Suppose she was somehow mystically, irra- 
tionally right, and life at its crucial turns was not the rule 
of three? He was the business head in that house—but 
she had the clever heart; and perhaps life was not to be 
understood by the intellect? This latter-day twilight of 
the ancient calling, for instance !_ And big profits for luxury 
trades. 

Yet this honest grey effort of old minds, Apple Platt, 
remained. Creative lives had been led, love and nurture 
given to the loam around, and some of the virtue of those 
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anonymous forerunners seemed stored for the present occu- 
pants—a fund of moral merit to draw upon. Over the 
hearth hung a sampler that said: ‘Seed time and harvest 
shall not fail.” That had vaguely sustained those who went 
before, but was perhaps less relevant in a day of fiscal 
caprice, officialdom, and workers melting from the land. 

No help there. But there was another similar piece of 
old needlework on the opposite wall, near the grandfather 
clock: ‘ As thy days, so shall thy strength be.’ 

It happened to catch Ridgewell’s eye. And oddly, for 
the first time it had a back meaning for him. It translated 
itself, in modern idiom ; Live and work for the day. Do not 
meet your coming troubles. Even at the worst, perhaps 
your creditors won’t let you be humbled to the dust. Long 
years of first-class farming and probity in dealing may have 
some sort of last-minute reward, a survival-value. Who 
could say? Queer things, gratifying things, could still 
happen. The great thing meanwhile was to go ahead, and 
not stare at the Gorgon’s head. Leave play for the unex- 
pected—remember the widow’s cruse, the ravens and the 
prophet, the walking on the waters, the loaves and fishes 
for the five thousand, the manna in the wilderness. Perhaps 
this wasn’t Micawberism or day-dreaming ?—not if accom- 
panied by the same old ding-dong work from day-break to 
dark. Effort must tell, unless the scheme of things was 
unsound from top to bottom. 

“I was ever a fighter : so—one fight more, the best and 
the last.” Farmer Ridgewell did not know his Browning, 
but by another route came to the same militant believing 
conclusion. 

His wife had passed into her kitchen and was busy at her 
traditional tasks, which she would not neglect even for an 
air raid. A significant sound from a loose-box across the 
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yard summoned him out of doors, and from old habit he 
found activity a relief, even a sort of hope. Could Polly be 
calving so soon? He strode out, putting on his coat as he 
swung down the path. 

At the gate he met his tall son John, and suddenly again 
saw him with the eye of his mind sharpened and subtilised 
by his late apprehension and emotion. John seemed solid 
and reassuring in his entire unconsciousness of all those fears 
and solicitudes. ‘She’s come down with a good little 
heifer,’ he said, smiling through perspiration at blood on his 
able hands. 

‘Why didn’ you call me, son? To give a hand.’ 

‘No time, dad. The young one almost came of herself.’ 

Came of herself, Ridgewell’s mind held the phrase in 
view a moment, as if it had further meanings somewhere, 
Events, solutions, troubles, reliefs, births and deaths ‘ come 
of themselves.’ As thy days, so shall thy strength. . . . 

‘Good lad. You could do with a wash and breakfast, 
eh? Don’t hurry; I'll take charge.’ 

He had taken heart unaccountably from the young man’s 
smile and apparent absorption in vital routine. A new tide 
of courage, above and against reason, pulsed through him. 
They would not be let down. And if they were, there was 
nothing here for tears or reproach of self, because in such a 
world as that would anything really matter? ‘If there's 
Guidance, nothing need worry a man: if there isn’t, again 
nothing need worry him—for the reverse reason.’ 

He did not fully articulate these things in his mind, not 
being a man of words ; it was more like the unconscious 
wisdom of Nature speaking to him—veracious, terrestrial, 
and wholly final. 

‘Do your best and leave the rest,’—the oracle seemed to 
well up from the stirred background of his mind. 
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He looked at Polly, licking her new arrival into shape, 
but was only half thinking of this familiar venture of animal 
faith, a monthly occurrence here, affronting the hazards of 
existence, and fearing no To-morrows. Perhaps man was 
a creature who had got above himself, and should recover 
more of the lost animal knowledge and poise? Anyway, 
he couldn’t take on unlimited responsibility for others and 
the day unborn : you couldn’t command success, but only 
deserve it. If failure repaid hard toil and frugality—well, 
be like some of the sages, and shut an eye. No self-pity 
or imaginations ! 

Perhaps external factors mattered little if you went on 
living as though they were detail. 

For a few minutes at his work he felt like the man in 
Pilgrim’s Progress who had shed the burden and found a 
new mental innocence. He felt he should never again take 
circumstances so tragically in future. 

And so Apple Platt and its web of life voyages on some- 
how—under sealed orders ; feeling that if only it perseveres, 
favouring winds will at last arise, and the good life become 
also livelihood. He had not ‘solved’ a problem: he had 
done what alone is possible with some enigmas—had ordered 
it off as a trespasser. To fight on blindfold is possible, 
because it is being done by many who never utter the word 
hero. 














ACCORDING TO PIKE. 
BY COL. J. G. ROMANES 


On calm reflection I see that there are improbabilities in 
this story which are hard to overcome, though it sounded 
convincing enough at the time; the circumstances had 
perhaps dulled my critical faculties. I was at the outskirts 
of Stockton, I wished to get to Hull and there were reasons 
why the usual means of transport were not available to me. 
It was then that I came upon George Pike. He was super- 
intending the loading of a small motor-lorry with the some- 
what improbable cargo of books—books of all sizes and 
condition, not packed in any way, but thrown into the 
lorry by the armful, just as they were carried out of the 
house opposite which the lorry was standing. It was his 
cheery command of the situation which first attracted me, 
that and his accent. It is a defect in my character that I 
can not penetrate into the North-country mind ; but this 
was no North-countryman, more likely from London way, 
I thought, though the B.B.C. has made phonetics an uncer- 
tain guide. 

Good morning ; yes, he was the driver of the lorry and 
its owner as well. He was taking this load of books to be 
pulped at mills on the other side of York. Would he give 
me a lift? He would be happy to have my company. 
Thus it was that I found myself beside him as we swung 
into the road to York. It was a scorching September day ; 
I might have been walking in that sweltering heat, or, if I 
had been given a lift, it would normally have been by some 
inarticulate tyke whose rare speech I should have scarcely 
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understood. Instead, I sat at ease beside a cheery com- 
panion who had his own views on life and no hesitation in 
expressing them. Small wonder then, that my mind was 
half asleep in the luxury of complete contentment. 

Pike touched upon his life in the army and his war exper- 
iences ; his discharge and his drift Northwards. He was 
early in the transport trade and, in a modest way, had 
prospered. The nature of his load presently turned the 
talk to books. Those piled behind us were the library, it 
seemed, of a clergyman recently dead, a learned man who 
had himself written books, all about religion ; terribly hard 
to understand those religious books and, any way, nobody 
seemed to want books nowadays; all they wanted was 
wireless and cinemas. Education was rotten; must be; no 
one could think for himself, and that is all the fault of educa- 
tion. Look at the way they listen to those communist 
chaps about here ; swallow all they say ; if they had been 
taught to think properly at school they would see that 
communism was all damned dirty nonsense. For a time 
I was entertained with examples of communist activities in 
Durham and the North which, though illuminating, have 
nothing to do with this story. 

He, himself, had always been a great reader. Not tripe, 
mind you, but good, informing books. History now, he 
was a beggar for history ; did I read any history? Had I 
ever read a book called the History of the Reformation by a 
man named Cobbett ? That was a proper sort of book ; 
spoke out plain ; written by a working man too, who had 
been a private soldier. ‘See that place over there,’ Pike 
interrupted himself, pointing across me to some buildings 
just visible in the trees; ‘that’s Mount Grace. You've 
heard of the Pilgrimage of Grace; well that’s where it 
started from. Used to be a monastery; Yorkshire was 
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full of monasteries in those days.’ And he rattled off th 


names of many of them—Fountains, Riveaulx, Beverley. 
He knew them all, had visited them whenever his lorry had 
taken him to their vicinity. He knew their histories, such 
as is given in the official guide-books and, with rare imagin- 
ation, had peopled them from what Cobbett had had to tell 
him of pre-Reformation England. He liked to sit on a 


stone among the ruins of Fountains, say, and fancy all the 
monks going about their jobs. Come to think of it, religion 
must have meant something in those days, something big 
in people’s lives ; they couldn’t have built like that unless 
something big had made them. Now he liked that; he 
liked to see a man keen about his religion. No, he was not 
religious himself, worse luck ; religion didn’t seem to mean 
much nowadays, it must have meant more in the olden 
time ; and not only churchgoing either. See what Cobbett 
has to say about the monks : good farmers, good landlords, 
good employers ; feeding and housing the poor, looking 


after the sick and even then having time to entertain the]. 


well-to-do—real Christian charity. We could do with more 
of that to-day. Not that there were not some queer stories 
about the monks. He didn’t believe most of them, but he 
supposed that monks could sometimes run off the rails just 
like other folk : all the same, most of the tales were all cock. 
Some of them were funny enough too. Had I ever heard 
the story of Saint Humphrey of York? I had not. 


Some years before King Henry destroyed the monasteries, 
there lived in York a tailor’s son named Humphrey. He 
was a bit of a lad, nothing wrong with him, you know, but 
high spirited and popular with all the boys and girls, though 
perhaps not so popular with the older folk. Anyway, he 
would not settle down to work under his father but was 
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always about, larking with his pals. All of a sudden, one 
fine day, Humphrey gave out that he was going to be a 
monk. That was a great joke, believe me, but very soon 
his pals saw that he was serious. At that time there were 
two monasteries in York, both belonging to the same sort 
of monks and only separated from one another by a wall. 
Well, one day Humphrey goes up to one of these monasteries, 
rings the bell or knocks or whatever they did in those days, 
and tells the porter he’s come to be a monk. It must have 
been rather like going to the recruiting office to join the 
army. Anyway, they took his particulars, as they say in the 
army, asked for his father’s consent and started him off as a 
recruit—novice they called it. Now a recruit is a recruit 
all the world over : do what you're told, be slippy and don’t 
argue about it. And Humphrey, being a bright sort of lad, 
did what he was told and didn’t argue. It’s the recruit 
with a sloppy mind who always wants to chew the rag ; 
bright lads knuckle down to discipline because they’ve 


enough sense to see what it’s for. So Humphrey got on well 


enough and, after a time, ceased to be a recruit and became 
a full-blown monk ; and for a year or two all went well. 
Then one day, they sent him down to the town to pay a 
bill or something like that. There happened to be a fair 
on that day in York and, as ill luck would have it, Humphrey 
fell in with some of his old pals. They got hold of him and 
began larking about and, of course, they finished up at the 
pub. Here poor old Humphrey, who was out of practice, 
got mortal drunk. This was bad enough for him but it 
was pretty bad for his pals too ; a drunken monk is not an 
easy thing to dispose of, and, besides, they weren’t much 
better themselves. However, after a lot of messing about, 
they got hold of a wheelbarrow and took Humphrey along 
to his monastery and left him snoring on the doorstep. 
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But Humphrey’s luck was out ; Cardinal Wolsey chose 
that day to ride into York with all his staff and a big escort 
of retainers. Most of these had to find billets in the town 
and the monasteries were the first places to be chalked up. 
So, just as it was getting dark, up to the monastery comes 
some junior staff officer with his billeting ticket, and goes 
to ring the bell when he stumbles over the body of poor 
old Humphrey. That led to a pretty to-do. Here was the 
Cardinal in York, very likely on inspection duty to see what 
monasteries he could disband. Those times must have been 
very like the time of the economy stunts in the army at the 
end of the War ; no one knowing who was to be the next 
to go and everyone making every effort that it should not be 
him. Well, here was the Cardinal in York looking for 
trouble and there on the doorstep was a perfect example of 
what the Cardinal wanted. Have you ever served in the 
army ? Then you can guess what happened. The C.O. 
—that’s the Abbot—got the wind up properly ; he didn’t 
treat the case as a simple drunk or a drunk in town. No, 
he had to show that discipline was discipline in his unit, so 
he weighed in hard. If it hadn’t been for the Cardinal's 
man he would have probably given Humphrey fourteen 
days’ detention or words to that effect ; as it was, he had to 
show what a fire-eater he was, and he ordered the accused 
to be walled up alive until he be dead ; and may the Lord 
have mercy on his soul. Pretty grim, that. 

The funeral service took place next afternoon. A nice 
roomy grave had been prepared in the west wall of the 
cloister—almost too roomy, but they had to go by the size 
of the stones. Along came the procession, two by two they 
came, and filed round till they filled the cloister ; the Car- 
dinal’s man came last with the Abbot. When all were in 
place, a door at the far end of the cloister was opened and 
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the condemned man was led out and, as he was led slowly 
past them, the monks began to intone the funeral service. 
Humphrey stepped into his upright grave and turned to face 
his companions. Slowly, stone by stone, the wall was built 
up in front of him; it reached his knees; his chest; it 
reached his neck until, looking upwards, he could only see 
the tower of the church bathed in the light of the setting sun. 
Then the last stone was put in place and he was in darkness ; 
all that held him to the outside world was the muffled chant- 
ing of the funeral service. 

When, at last, the service was over and the monks were 
about to disperse, the Cardinal’s man turned to the Abbot 
and said: ‘I thought that you always sang the Te Deum 
when one of your monks died.’ 

‘That is so,’ replied the Abbot. 

‘Carry on then,’ continued the Cardinal’s man, ‘ don’t 
leave out any regimental customs on my account.’ 

Well, it didn’t seem right, but the monks could hardly 
help themselves and they started up the Te Deum. I always 
think that it was at this moment that Humphrey let himself 
go. Discipline is discipline and all that, but the Te Deum 
was just a bit too thick. I think of him losing his temper 
and muttering ‘I'll Te Deum them’ ; the mortar of the new 
wall could hardly have set yet, perhaps he could still knock 
out some of the stones. So he got a good purchase with 
his back against the wall behind him and, bending nearly 
double, put his feet against the new-built wall; then he 
pressed hard and tried to straighten his knees. With all 
that pressure something must surely go; something did. 
The wall behind collapsed and he fell headlong into the 
cloister of the other monastery. 

When he had collected himself, Humphrey found that he 
had about twenty minutes in which to act; the evening 
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service was being sung and was about half over. You've got 
to remember that one monastery was much like another ; 
barrack routine is the same all the world over and Humphrey 
knew just where he was. He couldn’t get to the street 
because the porter would be at the gate, but he had a 
look round to see where everything was—the dining-hall, 
dormitories, and other places—so that he could find his 
way about without having to ask; then, a minute or 
two before the service was over, he hid himself near the 
church door and pulled his cowl over his head and when 
the monks came out of church, all with their cowls over 
their heads, he joined in with them and went with them 
to supper. That night he slept in the corner of the dormi- 
tory, where no one seemed to notice him, and next day 
he just mingled with the crowd, avoiding notice as much 
as possible ; thus he worked his transfer and no one the 
wiser. 


(I here protested. However concerned they may have 
been with thoughts of the future world, the monks, from 
the Abbot downwards, could hardly have been so far 
removed from the affairs of their present life as to be entirely 
unaware of an addition to their number. Pike quite saw my 
point and would have agreed with me had Humphrey been 
a clergyman monk. Then he would have had—or rather 
would not have had—a seat in church, in the chapter-house 
and in the refectory. But there were two sorts of monks, 
clergyman monks and others who did all the dirty work and 
the fatigues. Lay brothers? Yes, that was the word ; he 
always thought of them as ‘little ’uns.’ Well, Humphrey 
was a‘ little un’ and he mixed with the other ‘little ’uns ’; 
it was no business of theirs where he had come from and 
he probably told them a good story about his transfer. It 
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was not the same as if he had been in the army ; then he 
would have had to have gone to the pay table each week and 
the quartermaster-sergeant would have been bound to have 
caught him out. As it was, there was no pay going and 
plenty of rations for all, so nobody worried. I gave in. 
It was just possible that in those more spacious days a lay 
brother or two one way or the other might not be noticed, 
and, as my companion had remarked, an extra hand would 
have eased the work all round, so the lay brothers had no 
cause to complain.) 


In his former monastery, Humphrey’s job had been to 
wait on the guests who were entertained there daily, and he 
joined in the same duties in his new monastery. He made 
only one change ; those who waited on the guests always 
had the wine left over by the guests for their own use— 
‘perks,’ as we say in the army. But Humphrey had done 
with that ; he had had a narrow shave and was now strictly 
T.T. The hole in the wall through which he had arrived at 
first caused him a certain amount of anxiety. (What did 
they call the P.R.I. in a monastery ?—Procurator ?—Perhaps 
I was right ; he thought it was Prior.) Well, the Prior or 
Procurator was like all his kind and wouldn’t spend a penny 
if he could help it, and the wall was never rebuilt ; the stones 
were merely piled up in the cloister. For a time this worried 
Humphrey, but no one connected the damage with him and 
gradually he ceased to think about it. 

So time went on. Humphrey worked well and it was 
noticed that he was T.T. It was natural, therefore, that, 
when the old cellarer died, Humphrey should be appointed 
in his place. It was his job, now, to draw the daily allow- 
ance of ale for the monks and wine for the guests. He had 
the run of the cellar except for one small bin. Here was kept 
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a barrel of very special wine that stood in those days for 
brandy, but far better than any brandy that you can get 
to-day ; it was very old and not much of it was left ; the 
Prior kept the key. 

Outside, things were not going well for the monasteries, 
The King had not yet started a general loot of them, but he 
was taking every chance and inspections were frequent. 
You know what a General’s inspection is like : see the men 
on parade, look at the books, visit a barrack room or two, a 
jolly good lunch in the officers’ mess—and “ a highly efficient 
unit.’ All that was over ; inspectors were now poking their 
noses into everything and looking for trouble ; the only part 
of the old programme left was the lunch, and that, believe 
me, had to be up to the old standard. 

One day, after Humphrey had been about two years in his 
new monastery, one of these inspectors suddenly and without 
warning descended upon it. Luckily he arrived too late to 
do much that evening and the real fun began on the following 
day. They gave him a good breakfast and followed it by a 
review order church parade ; this gave the ‘little ’uns ’ a bit 
of time to put some spit and polish about the place before 
the inspection began. Things did not go too well during 
the morning and much depended on the lunch. The 
Procurator—or is it Prior ?—sent for Humphrey and gave 
him the key of the special bin and told him to draw a good 
measure of the special wine for the inspector and his staff. 
Humphrey went off to the cellar, opened the bin and tapped 
the special barrel. Crikey, what a smell! He must have 
a sip; he had never tasted anything like it; just another 
sip. But the stuff was stronger than he thought, and 
Humphrey was not in training; he began to feel giddy; 
another drop to steady him ; he simply must sit down for a 
minute, the whole cellar was rocking ; and over he flopped 
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on to the floor with the tap of the special barrel full on 
above him. 

Up in the guest-room things were shaping well and the 
guest master was rubbing his hands in satisfaction, but when 
the wine did not arrive he sent someone down to the cellar 
to tell Humphrey to hurry up and then the fat was fairly in 
the fire. They sent for the Prior—I’m certain it was the 
Prior, the second-in-command is always P.R.I—well, the 
Prior was a pretty smart sort of chap and he took one look 
and said ‘ Bring me a clean cloth.’ He had noticed, you 
see, that a little of the special wine still remained in 
Humphrey’s jug and that there was a large pool of it on the 
floor ; the barrel was empty. When the cloth arrived, the 
Prior mopped up the puddle on the floor with it and squeezed 
it out into the jug ; he collected more than a pint that way. 
When he could mop up no more he told them to take the 
jug to the kitchen and get the wine strained and taken to 
the guest-room, ‘and that’s the best we can do,’ he said, 
‘I don’t suppose the old devil will notice anything.’ Just 
as he turned to leave, someone asked him what they should 
do about Humphrey. ‘Brother Humphrey?’ said he. 
‘Who is Brother Humphrey ?’ 

‘ This,’ said one of the others, prodding Humphrey with 
his foot. ‘We can’t leave him here, we can’t leave him 
anywhere ; who can tell where old nosey won’t be going 
after lunch ?’ : 

True,’ said the Prior, ‘true. Take him and put him in 
the hole in the east wall of the cloister and wall him up ; you 
can take some of the mortar from the work going on at the 
library, that’s fresh mixed. And hurry; you’ve about an 
hour and a half to finish the job. And now I must be off,’ 
and he hopped it. Great man, the Prior. 

They did not have much trouble with Humphrey, who 
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was fast asleep by this time ; they just carried him along 
and dumped him into the hole, got the stones and mortar 
together and finished the job with ten minutes to spare. 
It is true that after the last stone was in position, Humphrey 
woke up and began to sing. They couldn’t hear him very 
plainly, anyway, and, besides, there was nothing to be done ; 
there was no time to open up and give him a biff ; so they 
just left it and hoped that the Inspector would not happen 
along that way in the afternoon. The afternoon inspection 
was a great success and the Inspector expressed himself 
particularly pleased with the wine. 

Meanwhile, in his first monastery, Humphrey was well- 
nigh forgotten. A particular pal of his, Brother John, still 
remembered him and, being a pious sort of bloke, used to 
go and pray beside the grave of his old friend every day after 
dinner. Well, one fine day he got a terrible shock. While 
he was praying beside the grave he suddenly heard a voice 
chanting the Te Deum, and the voice came from inside the 
wall. The Te Deum was the last tune Humphrey had heard 
when he was first walled up, and I suppose that what they 
call association of ideas started him off on the same tune 
when he found himself inside the wall again. This singing 
fairly gave Brother John the dithers. The cloister was a 
place where the monks used to walk about and say their 
prayers and strict silence was the rule. But Brother John 
forgot all about rules. ‘Hi!’ he shouted. ‘ Hush,” said 
five or six clergyman monks, and ‘ Silence,’ cried about 
twenty ‘little ‘uns.’ All the same they all crowded round 
to see what had pricked Brother John. And there could be 
no doubt about it; out of the wall was coming the tune 
of the Te Deum, weak you know, like when you turn the 
loud speaker right down, but no doubt about it. They 
fetched the Abbot and most of the other monks came 
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along too; the Abbot ordered the wall to be pulled 
down. 

By the time they had got him out, Humphrey was pretty 
well suffocated and the Abbot ordered him to be taken away 
to the infirmary. All the monks were wild with excite- 
ment; a miracle had happened ; Humphrey had been 
walled up for two years and here he was alive, and kicking 
seemed only a matter of time. Humphrey must be a saint, 
for only saints can work miracles. The ‘little ’uns’ were 
especially excited because, as far as they knew, a ‘little ’un’ 
had never become a saint before. Believe me, the noise 
round that end of the cloister was more like a parrot-house 
than a place for silent prayer. But the Abbot soon stopped 
all that ; he called a meeting in the chapter-house and sent 
all the ‘little ’uns ’ about their business. The meeting in the 
chapter-house was a long one and some of the older monks 
got pretty well heated. A miracle had happened ; you can’t 
have a miracle without a saint ; but Humphrey was walled 
up for drunkenness and you can’t have a drunken saint ;_ then 
he must have repented before he died. 

‘Humph,’ muttered an old monk, ‘I’m not so sure of that ; 
he was reeking of drink when he was dug out just now.’ 
Now this was not surprising, seeing that he had been lying 
under the tap of the special barrel. 

“What do you mean?” said another old monk. ‘Do 
you mean that the reek of drink has also been preserved as a 
miracle ?’ 

“Yes, I do,’ replied the first. ‘Both he and the smell 
have been preserved as a warning to those who indulge too 
freely,’ and he glared at his questioner. 

‘Do you mean to insinuate . . .’ began the other. 

‘I insinuate nothing,’ replied the first, ‘but somebody 
pinched my ale at dinner.’ 
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So, you see, things were working up for a pretty good 
dog-fight when the Abbot once more intervened. Every- 
one, he said, seemed agreed that a miracle had happened, 
but there seemed a doubt as to whether Humphrey was a 
saint. A man cannot be recommended to be made a saint 
while he is still alive, so that there was no particular hurry, 
meanwhile, of course, Humphrey might do something to 
spoil his record. ‘I rule, therefore,’ he went on, ‘ that 
Humphrey shall be walled up again for another two years ; 
if he is alive at the end of that time he will have two miracles 
to his credit ; if he is dead, we can get busy with the recom- 
mendation if we still wish to do so. And I rule that a 
monk is not entitled to two public funerals ; Humphrey had 
one public funeral two years ago. To-night’s interment 
will be strictly private; only the undertakers, so to say, 
will be present. And,’ he concluded with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘to-night we will use the north wall of the cloister, 
not the west wall. Pax vobiscum.’ He used those last words 
to show that the argument was closed. 

So that was that. The clergyman monks mostly agreed 
with the Abbot, but the ‘little uns’ were fairly wild at 
being done out of their saint. Of course it would be all 
the same in two years’ time, but faith’s one thing and cer- 
tainty is another. Meanwhile, whatever the Abbot might 
say, Humphrey was a saint to them. They couldn’t say so 
out loud, but they said so among themselves and they eagerly 
awaited the day when their faith would prove justified. . . . 
‘Drat that light,’ went on Pike, without a pause, as the 
amber light changed to red ; and I woke to find myself in 
the middle of York. 

* You had best get down here,’ Pike went on. ‘I’m going 
out Scarborough way, and that’s no use to you if you want 
to get to Hull.’ 
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good | ‘What happened at the end of the two years ?’ I asked as 
very= | I got out. 

ened, ‘Nothing,’ Pike replied. ‘ Long before that the monastery 
was a | was disbanded and the monks were all turned out. It 
saint | wasn’t so bad for the clergyman monks, they most of them 
urry, | got jobs in the town or in the villages round about, but 
1g to | the “little ’uns ”’ had nothing to do except to loaf about and 
‘that | beg. Very like old soldiers taking their discharge to-day ; 
ears; | and (did he wink as he said it ?) you know the yarns they 
racles | tell.’ And as he spoke the lorry lurched away. 
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Only the vibrant senses, quivering, pray 

J A wordless prayer that all men’s pain be stilled. 
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e all Quiet the sea, save where with muffled shocks 
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rerly Pierce with Thy rapture till man’s questing cease ; 
sid Though eyes that groped in darkness still be blind 
- the In sunshine’s blaze—O God of Light and Peace, 
If in Give Light and Peace to them of troubled mind. 


M. L. ORMSBY. 
Co. Dublin. 




















THE PROPHET OF KASSALA, 
BY S. C. DUNN. 


In the CoRNHILL MaGazine, September, 1896, appeared the 
third instalment of the ‘Memoirs of a Soudanese Soldier,’ 
Ali Effendi Gifoon, dictated in Arabic to and translated by 
Captain (afterwards Colonel) Machell. 
Let us quote from pp. 337 & 338: 


“I remember the great Sayid Hassan el Morghani of Kassala 
uttering prophecies which were generally ridiculed then, but which 
are rapidly being justified as events go on. The burden of the 
Morghani's prophecies was that evil times were in store for the 
Soudan—when those who wish to support the Government must 
fly, and they will be lucky if they escape with their lives: the 
whole Soudan would rise, and the people would not be appeased 
until the land had been deluged in blood and entire tribes had 
disappeared off the face of the earth. The work of re-conquest 
and re-establishment of order would fall upon the Ingleez—the 
final struggle for the supremacy in the Soudan would take place 
on the great plain of Kerrere, to the north of Omdurman ; and, 
pointing to the desert outside Kassala, which is strewn with large 
white stones, he said, “ After this battle has been fought the plain 
of El Kerrere will be strewn with human skulls as thickly as it 
is now covered with stones.” ’ 


In Khartoum Campaign, 1898, by Bennet Burleigh, the 
following passage appears on p. 123: 


“We were told that the Khalifa meant to attack us at or nea 
Kerreri.1_ There was an old-time prophecy of the Persian Sheikh 


1 In the two quotations we see the difficulty of Arabic transliteration 
Soudan and Sudan, Kerrere and Kerreri. Kitchener preferred ‘ Sudan, 
but left ‘Khartoum’ and not ‘ Khartum’” behind him; while reades 
of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom will remember Laweence! s selection of 
spellings of the name of a vort on the Red Sea, usually indicated enough 
by the name Jedda. 
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Morghani, whose tomb is near Kassala, that the English soldiers 
would one day fight at Kerreri. Mohammed Achmed (the Mahdi) 
and Abdullah (the Khalifa) had further added to the prediction 
that there they were to be attacked and defeated by the dervishes 
under the Khalifa. Kerreri plain, therefore, had become a sort 
of holy place of pilgrimage to the Mahdists. It was called “ the 
death place of the infidels,” and thither at least once a year repaired 
the Khalifa and his following to look over the coming battle- 
ground and render thanks in anticipation for the wholesale slaughter 
of the unbelievers and the triumph of the true Moslems.’ 

The Battle of Omdurman was fought on September 2, 
1898 ; and 10,800 dead were counted on Kerreri plain. 
The Anglo-Egyptian losses were small in comparison : 
Bennet Burleigh says it was ‘ the safest battle ever fought.’ 

Ali Effendi Gifoon, Captain and Honorary Adjutant, the 
narrator of the prophecy, was a remarkable man. He was 
a Shilluk and was born at Fashoda about 1836. During a 
raid he was captured by the Arabs and handed over to the 
Government (Egyptian) as a part of the tax, then paid, he 
says, in cattle and slaves. For forty or fifty years he served 
as a soldier in all parts of the Sudan, in Abyssinia, and in 
Mexico where he was sent in 1863 by the Khedive, one of 
a ‘loan’ of Sudanese soldiers to the French Government. 
On his way back to the Sudan he was decorated in Paris 
by Napoleon III with the gold medal Pour Valeur et Discipline. 
He served throughout the Nile Campaign and was 
wounded at the Battle of Atbara, but refused to have his 
leg amputated, saying that he was too old to be a cripple 
—and he recovered. He is affectionately remembered by 
British officers, who recall his bravery and cheerfulness, the 
way he led the marching songs, and how he carried a dervish 
sword slung on his back because, he said, he was used to 
carrying a load. 

He accompanied Kitchener to Fashoda in 1896, and did 
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invaluable work in winning over the Shilluks. He delayed 
the durbar that Kitchener held outside Marchard’s fort. The 
Shilluks appeared in a group of ten at a time, for Ali Gifoon 
was dressing them in all the cloths at his disposal, thinking 
it incorrect for them to appear before the Sirdar in their 
natural nakedness. The last thing remembered of him is 
that he was the bearer of Kitchener’s dispatch to Cairo. 

Machell’s article gives no clue to the date of the.Morghani 
prophecy, but it seems to have been made before the Mahdi’s 
insurrection. Among the Sudanese the date of an occur- 
rence is rarely known, but it may be referred to as having 
happened so many years before or after some major event 
such as a battle, or merely a good crop. 

It is obvious that the prophecy had two interpretations 
and that those who repeated it did, in the courteous manner 
of the Arab, alter it so that their listeners might not be 
offended. We must assume that Ali Gifoon gave an 
authentic version to Machell, but that some diplomatic 
messengers implied to the Mahdi and the Khalifa that they 
were certainly indicated as the victors. The principal thing 
to recollect is that Kerreri was to be the battle-field ; then, 
secondly, that if Kitchener heard the prophecy—and he read 
the Cornumt regularly—he was taking no chances, for he 
prepared to besiege Omdurman and, in view of the losses 
his troops might suffer in street fighting when he entered 
the town, he had organised a Medical Corps of considerable 
size. Very shortly after the battle of Omdurman about 
forty doctors were sent north. ree 

It should be added that in Ali Gifoon’s “Memoirs ’ this 
famous prophecy is terminated by another that has either 
been misquoted by Ali Gifoon or has yet to come to pass. 
He says that the Morghani declared that, after the subjuga- 
tion of the Sudan, English occupation would be extended 
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to Abyssinia and that there would no longer be any dissen- 
sion between the people of that country and the Egyptians. 
Perhaps the Morghani meant ‘a white race,’ not specifically 
the Ingleezi ; in which case the outlook for the independence 
of Egypt is not unclouded, if Abyssinia and Egypt are to 
go together without quarrelling even over the Blue Nile 
and its source. 


OXFORD STREET. 


Above the deep-cut streets tonight 
The little clouds of sunset lie, 
And fleck the western gulfs of sky 
Beyond the mind, beyond the sight, 


Far and beyond the waste of seas, 
Beyond the last and lonely hill 
Above the tides that wander still 
Homeless among the Hebrides, 


Far, where beyond the ebbing west 
The far hum of the spinning world 
Dies with the dying tempests furled 
Below the long Atlantic crest. ; 


Far, far it is a man may roam 

And still beyond the utmost rim 

Will foundling echoes come to him, 

Long lost among the hills of home. 
STEPHEN CASEY. 















THE LOST SOUL. 
BY C. T. ASTLEY MABERLY. 


From about the middle of October to about the beginning 
of March in the sub-tropical foothill country of the North- 
east Transvaal a most peculiar and rather eerie call may be 
heard resounding from weed-smothered depths of native 
gardens, and from the luxuriant recesses of mountain ‘ kloofs’ 
and other places which harbour rank vegetation. This 
extraordinary sound is, in fact, co-incident with the rainy 
season, and it is most often to be heard in the evening or 
at night—particularly upon calm and bright moonlight 
nights. . 

It is a most difficult sound to describe. It consists of a 
mournful, resonant wail ; and in a sense it might be com- 
pared with the prolonged toll of a bell, commencing fairly 
low and gradually ascending a little higher in the scale—at 
the same time acquiring an extraordinary bell-like fullness— 
until it softly dies away in a rather flat key. 

Again, the note has something of the quavering sweetness 
of a tuning-fork, especially when it is heard re-echoing from 
the gloomy depths of a thickly forested gorge. Always, 
however, this mysterious sound conveys a sense of melan- 
choly which, under certain circumstances, may have an 
acutely depressing effect upon the human listener. This 
call is repeated monotonously for considerable periods of 
time ; an interval of about ten seconds usually occurring 
between each utterance. 

In a part of the country where students of natural history 
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are notably rare, it was not surprising to find that nobody 
could offer any acceptable explanation of this strange noc- 
turne. On the other hand the sound was so very peculiar, 
and it was to be heard with such insistence during the 
summer, that it was rather astonishing that it had been 
accepted merely as a mbpstery, the origin of which nobody 
had bothered to trace—not even from motives of sheer 
curiosity !_ In response to some of my inquiries I received 
the reply: ‘Oh that? We call it the “lost soul.” The 
natives are very superstitious about it, and they state that 
it is a little bird with no feathers, and that anybody who sees 
it will die.’ 

And, for a considerable while, the ‘ lost soul ’ it remained, 
for all the satisfaction I could obtain. 

But every rainy season brought with it the same doleful, 
eerie challenge from the darkest thickets at night, and for 
many years I attempted to solve the mystery without the 
slightest success. 

In the course of these investigations I learnt something 
about the creature at any rate. I found that, whatever its 
kind, it was a ground-dweller ; and that it was quiet and 
elusive in its movements, and, if a bird, very difficult to 
flush. Furthermore, the sound invariably proceeded from 
a dense thicket : from rank undergrowth ; or else from one 
of those well-screened bowers formed by masses of creepers 
trailing over fallen logs in patches of ‘second-growth.’ 
However promising the locality might seem when I first 
set out to stalk (with painful care) the origin of the noise, 
by the time I had approached within reasonably close quarters 
of it I always found myself faced with this impenetrable sort 
of tangle which rendered further advance without at least 
a certain amount of rustling practically out of the question. 
However, keyed up to a pitch of excitement which only 
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he who fancies himself to be upon the verge of great dis- 
coveries can experience, I would patiently untwist, unhook, 
crouch, creep, and put up hopefully with any amount of 
wickedly thorny embraces and entanglements in the mis- 
guided belief that I could achieve the impossible. It cost 
me a great deal in wear and tear of shirts and shorts but it 
invariably led up to the same negative result : a gentle and 
furtive wagging of the creepers ahead of me, followed by 
the re-commencement of the note, after a period of silence, 
as loudly and dolefully as ever from the shelter of some 
adjacent thicket. 

Everything seemed to be against me, and it is little wonder 
that I began to despair of success. The sounds seldom com- 
menced before late afternoon, with the result that dusk 
usually set in before my investigations had proceeded very 
far, while at night (which was by far the best time of all) to 
search for an elusive something at ground-level in very 
dense undergrowth is hardly likely to be crowned with 
success ! 

At last, however, I received some information which, 
however quaintly expressed, formed a useful clue. An old 
native foreman whose knowledge of wild life was unusually 
accurate told me that he knew the creature that was the 
author of these sounds, and that it was a small bird “ blackish 
in colour, with feathers like those of an ostrich’: that it 
*couldn’t fly’ ; and that it ‘smelt strongly of mint.’ More- 
over he said that this small bird dwelt always in the dense 
undergrowth, but that on occasions it ventured into the 
open as it crossed a path, and that it was in these circum- 
stances that he had sometimes seen it. 

The most important part of this clue lay in the description 
of the plumage. Everybody knows the curiously ‘ fluffy’ 
effect of the feathers of an ostrich, and I knew that there was 
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in South Africa a genus of small crakes—or ‘ Pigmy-rails ’ 
in which the feathers of the tail are peculiarly fluffy or brush- 
like. The members of this family have been given the 
name Sarothrura, and Mr. G. L. Bates describes them as 
‘very small African Rails, with peculiar brush-like tails, 
small bills, and legs not long. They live a hidden life on 
the ground under impenetrable thickets or grass, and are 
little known.’ 

At the time, however, I knew practically nothing about 
these tiny Pigmy-rails, and reference to what African bird- 
books I then possessed yielded little beyond mere description 
and the fact that they were locally distributed and little 
known. Nevertheless, with re-kindled enthusiasm, I con- 
tinued my researches until suddenly one day my luck 
turned ! 

It was October 29, 1934, and it had been raining and 
misting intermittently throughout the morning. I was on 
my way home for lunch when, suddenly, from a tangle of 
creepers, I heard the strange call once more. The sound 
was being made very softly, as if its author was nervous of 
uttering it in full daylight, and as I listened the long-drawn- 
out note died away in a series of very low ‘jugging’ or 
bubbling sounds. This time my quarry was so very close 
to me that I felt almost certain of locating it, and I was 
almost breathless with excitement. Very cautiously I 
stepped round, gently forcing my way through overhanging 
tendrils and clusters of creepers until I seemed to be gazing 
right into a clump from which subdued juggling sounds 
still issued. 

One step nearer (oh, so carefully now) ! and suddenly a 
neat little form ran cautiously out of the herbage within a 
few feet of where I stood, almost immediately slipping under 
another thicket. Its appearance had been brief, but not so 
Vot. 160.—No. 956. 17 
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brief that I had been unable to obtain quite a comprehensive 
glimpse of it. It was undoubtedly a Pigmy-rail: a most 
beautiful little bird, about the size of a small quail, with rich 
rufous head and breast and a blackish body richly mottled 
with irregular oval buffy-white spots. Later, on the same 
occasion, I managed to obtain two more glimpses of it, 
and once it fluttered clumsily (only a foot or so above the 
ground) towards another patch of covert. 

So the mystery of the ‘ lost soul ’ was at last solved! But 
having solved it, I was now anxious to seek out further 
details of the habits of this strange, secretive creature. It 
was not to be expected that such an easy opportunity of 
inspecting the bird would occur frequently, and for quite a 
time after that first memorable encounter I endeavoured, in 
vain, to seek out the bird again. 

My next experience took place on December 12. I had 
paused in the centre of a narrow native path in order to 
attempt to locate the strange cry of some bird. This path 
led through a patch of woodland, and it bordered a steep 
slope which was densely covered with trees and patches of 
a sort of wild mint which forms a luxuriant nettle-like 
undergrowth in these parts. While I was standing thus, a 
tiny, quail-like form stepped into the path ahead of me. 
In the next instant it had hurried away into the undergrowth, 
and though I hastened to the spot I could find no trace of 
it. Undoubtedly this was another specimen of Sarothrura, 
and I was extremely disappointed that I had lost it so easily. 
I decided that it might be worth while to sit down and wait 
with the rather forlorn hope that it might re-appear once 
more. 

I waited for some while, until, in fact I had practically 
abandoned all hope of seeing the bird again, when suddenly 


a series of strange notes attracted my attention. At first 
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these notes resembled the distant hooting of native horns, 
and there was something distinctly horn-like in the tone and 
volume of the sounds. As the sounds steadily approached, 
however, I realised with increasing delight that they were 
not produced by distant horns, but were in fact close at hand 
and were being uttered by another Pigmy-rail. There were 
five short notes followed by three louder, long-drawn-out 
ones: ‘ Du-du-du-du-du-HOOD-HOOD-HOOD !’ 

They were repeated at short intervals, and between each 
succession of notes there came a soft ‘ Dut! Dut!’ a gentle, 
clucking note. 

Very soon this quaint iittle refrain was sounding within 
a short distance of the path, and presently out stepped a 
compact little dark form, closely followed by a minute 
fragment of black fluff ! 

The first Buff-spotted Pigmy-rail which I had encountered 
had been a male, in all the glory of his rich rufous head and 
breast and buff-mottled back. I had now before me an 
adult female, accompanied by one chick, and her coloration 
was strikingly different from that of the male. She was 
dull olive-brown all over, rather warmer in tone than the 
ground-colour of the male, and her back and wings were 
marked with small, irregular ochraceous spots. At quite a 
short distance she appeared to be dusky-black. 

With quick, nervous steps the hen Pigmy-rail issued into 
the path, and as she moved about she persistently uttered 
her above-described crooning little call, in addition to the 
questioning, maternal cluck with which she spoke to her 
little one. Presently I observed that there were two chicks 
—little black balls of fluff poised upon sturdy, active legs 
with surprisingly long toes! It appears that these secretive 
little rails dislike bright sunlight, even at short intervals, 
because I noticed that, as she picked her way daintily along 
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the moist path, the mother rail took full advantage of all 
overhanging grass and shrub-tufts, only exposing herself to 
the full glare of the sun in the open for as briefly as possible. 
This was distinctly annoying since I could only obtain a few 
opportunities for a good look at her. Very soon she passed 
almost out of view amongst the grass, and then she suddenly 
turned back towards the forested slope—slipping unobtru- 
sively back into the shade and security of the denser covert. 
The chicks darted after with the rapidity of black mice! I 
have rarely seen anything move more rapidly : they literally 
* streaked ’ ! 

And so my observations proceeded—brief glimpses of 
these interesting creatures obtained at rare intervals between 
long periods of watching and waiting, until presently I hit 
upon a plan that produced wonderful results. 

I had very soon discovered that the Buff-spotted Pigmy- 
rail confined its activities, generally speaking, within a com- 
paratively small area or ‘ beat’. The birds could constantly 
be heard calling in the same place, night after night, so that 
one could practically always mark them down to the identical 
thicket. One late afternoon having concealed myself near 
one such thicket I was listening to an invisible cock uttering 
his mournful wail when I was astonished to hear him produce 
a new sound. This commenced fairly low, in the tone of 
the usual wail, but suddenly it broke into an extremely thin, 
high-pitched key: “Hoooooooweeeeee!’ The effect was 
most extraordinary, and it best recalled the rather eerie tone 
of a miniature fog-horn. In fact the simile of a fog-horn 
gives a very good suggestion of the depth and volume of 
the sound—quite amazing when the very small size of its 
author is taken into consideration. 

The bird continued to repeat this double-note for quite a 
time before it occurred to me that perhaps it would be 
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possible to imitate this sound sufficiently well to arouse its 
author’s curiosity, and thereby lure him out into the open 
to investigate. This is an old trick that I have often used 
upon owls, and other easily imitatable creatures, and it is 
based upon the well-known Red Indian device of the birch- 
bark trumpet as a means of enticing the bull moose to his 
destruction. My first attempt, needless to say, was rather 
flat, but each time the drowsy, lazy call resounded I con- 
tinued to imitate it, and in a remarkably short time I had 
so perfected my efforts (at the cost of much throat strain) 
that the bird was obviously intrigued. In fact he answered 
me instantly—frequently while I was still ‘ calling.’ 

The mournful duet which now took place in the depths 
of this kloof would have been enough to strike terror to 
the heart of any superstitious passer-by, but I was most 
delighted with the success of my plan. Before very long 
I heard a gentle rustling, accompanied by a subdued hoood- 
hoood, with other indications of the approach of a small and 
light creature, and in the next instant a cock Pigmy-rail was 
cautiously stepping about almost within touching distance ! 
From this occasion I have always adopted this plan, and in 
many instances I have been able to entice these elusive birds 
to within a few paces of my motionless form. It was in 
this manner that I finally obtained a specimen, in order to 
make its identification absolutely certain. Prolonged obser- 
vation is not often possible as the birds soon tire of trying 
to locate the mysterious vocal rival; and after rambling 
round and round my position, calling in an increasingly 
puzzled way and listening to my response they soon lose 
interest and quietly retire into their chosen retreats once 
more. As they creep about the leaf-strewn soil, these rails 
are feeding all the time, and quantities of insects must be 
consumed by these very useful creatures. 
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I think the subdued ‘ hoood-hoood-hoood’ is mainly uttered 


for communication purposes, since it is voiced at intervals 
all the time during which the bird is walking about. Another 
note, a rapidly repeated and rather harsh ‘ crrrray-crrray-crrray ’ 
is almost certainly a note of indignation or impatience. At 
times it may denote extreme excitement, as I have seen a 
cock utter it when approached by his mate. 

From even this incomplete account it will be apparent in 
what a number of ways Sarothrura elegans expresses his (or 
her) feelings, though, with the exception of the extraordi- 
narily loud and peculiar wailing call of the male (which I am 
almost sure is a mating serenade) all these sounds are so 
subdued as to be hardly noticeable except at very close 
quarters and to an especially trained ear. It was interesting 
to notice how quickly my ears became attuned to them, 
once I knew what to listen for. My observations suggest 
that these rails are quite active by day, though they avoid 
even the briefly sunlit patches in the forest. They appear 
only to fly when so driven by necessity, and then they do 
so in a clumsy and weak fashion—seldom rising any great 
height from the ground. They rely upon their legs as their 
main method of escape, and they can run so quickly that one 
sees merely a blackish streak dart into the undergrowth. 

North-east Transvaal, 

South Africa. 




















THE END OF THE MAFIA. 
BY THE EARL OF ONSLOW. 


I FIRST went to Sicily in 1894. In those days and for many 
years after the larger part of the island was under the sway 
of the Mafia. Much has been said of the Mafia, but little 
known. It has been bracketed with the Camorra of Naples, 
but the two differed fundamentally. The Camorra was a 
sort of Trades Union of thieves ; its objects were illicit profit 
either by direct theft or by more indirect means such as ex- 
tortion—it had, however, but one end in view, namely, gain. 

The Mafia, on the other hand, though practising criminal 
methods like the Camorra, was an organisation of self-govern- 
ment ignoring and defying the ordinary law and relying 
entirely on itself. The Mafia looked upon a man who had 
recourse to the ordinary law not only as a coward but a 
fool. The Sicilian character is extraordinarily independent 
and the Sicilian has nothing but contempt for the man who 
cannot keep his head with his hands. To some extent this 
view of the law and the Government was not unjustified. 
The Mafia apparently owed its origin, or at any rate its 
growth during the 19th century, to the inefficiency, dis- 
honesty and corruption of the Bourbon Government. 
But though it does not seem possible to trace the Mafia 
further back than the beginning of the last century, a 
somewhat similar organisation of which very little is 
known, existed in the 17th century in Sicily. These people 
were known as the ‘Avengers’ or the Beati Paoli, and 
apparently practised a system of self-government much on 


the lines of that of the Mafia. 
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Not the whole of Sicily was dominated by the Mafia, 
for the north-eastern angle above Bronte and Acireale, the 
portion to the south-east of Randazzo and a small area in 
the centre near Villalba were free from it, but the rest of 
Sicily lay under its sway. In 1894 Signor Antonio Cutrera 
was the Chief of Police in Palermo. He spent many years 
in fighting the Mafia and his book La Mafia e i Mafeosi 
is the standard description of the Mafia at the height of 
its power. Marion Crawford in his account of the Mafia 
in The Rulers of the South follows Signor Cutrera’s 
account. In 1925 when I was in Palermo I tried to get this 
book, but when I asked for it, a stony look came over the 
face of the booksellers, who said they had never heard of 
it, though as a matter of fact, it was published by a Palermo 
firm. I tried to get it without success in Naples and in 
Rome and eventually found a copy of it in the London 
Library. 

Cutrera and Marion Crawford tell us much of the Mafia. 
In the first place it is wholly incorrect to call it a secret 
society. True, secrecy was one of the chief attributes of 
the Mafia and it was a ‘society’ in that it held together a 
large number of Sicilians—but to compare it to such organi- 
sations as the Vehm Gericht, the Spanish Garduna or the 
Illuminati would be wholly erroneous. There were no 
lodges, degrees or ceremonies in the Mafia—nor were 
there any signs or passwords. The ‘ Friends’ as they called 
themselves, had no written constitution, but for all that 
they had a very powerful unwritten one. 

Something of the same kind was to be seen in Poland 
in the days before the war. There a Polish ‘Government’ 
existed to resist the Prussians, but in Poland the organisation 
was an open one and did not contravene the law but adapted 
it to its own ends. There was nothing criminal about it, 
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nor had it the savage attributes of the Sicilian Mafia. More- 
over, it was entirely political, whereas the Mafia adhered 
to no political party, though its great influence was often 
exerted at elections. The lower Mafeosi in the towns, 
especially in Palermo, consisted largely of Ricottari (bullies 
or souteneurs). Cutrera describes them as wearing their 
hats on one side over hair smoothed with cheap pomatum ! 
Each wore a ring and carried a heavy bludgeon and often a 
knife as well. The Riccotaro walked with a swagger, 
glowering at the passers by. The type was familiar enough 
on the Via Maqueda at Palermo. Mafeosi of another and 
rather a higher class imposed themselves on the theatres as 
a claque. They were always in evidence at the Teatro 
Massimo in particular. All these people led idle lives, 
gambling and playing billiards and deriving their livelihood 
by more or less criminal methods. The country Mafeosi 
were perhaps even less honest. They did not disdain 
robbery, blackmail and kidnapping, but perhaps their most 
active industry was cattle stealing. Also they acted as 
watchmen in the orange and lemon groves. Every fruit 
grower was obliged to employ one of them. The man 
did nothing, but so long as one was employed, the fruit 
was safe. Any farmer who attempted to do without a 
watchman would lose his whole crop, and if he persisted 
in his recalcitrance would most probably be murdered. 
Cattle stealing and highway robbery were rife. The 
authorities could not protect everyone and people were 
left to protect themselves. Being Sicilians they minded 
this perhaps less than any other race, for the Sicilians, whether 
Mafeosi or not had no great love for authority. In the 
country districts the cowherds were all armed and at night 
every beast was driven in to the shelter of the town or 
village. I remember arriving at Corleone one afternoon 
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and seeing the number of beasts being driven in thought 
it must be the eve of market day. Corleone is a town of 
some 16,000 inhabitants, in the centre of an agricultural 
district. Every night every beast was driven in from 
grazing and stabled under the houses. In the morning 
they were driven out again and remained in charge of 
armed guards throughout the day. Coming one evening 
in a car back to Palermo we passed a dark handsome woman 
riding a pony on a pack. She was driving before her a 
heterogeneous collection of farm animals. In her right 
arm she held a very small baby which she was nursing, 
and in her left a double-barrelled shotgun at full cock. 
From her looks she seemed more than prepared to deal 
with anyone who might attempt to interfere with her or 
her property. Every man of the better class who might 
perhaps be worth kidnapping went about armed and guarded. 
Once when staying near Girgenti I noticed that once 
a week a man, evidently a country gentleman, came into 
town to buy his weekly stores. He was accompanied by 
one servant who rode in front and another behind. The 
last carried the purchases in saddle-bags. They rode in and 
out of Girgenti in single file. All three were heavily armed 
with double-barrelled shotguns and revolvers in holsters. 

Although the Mafeosi indulged in highway robbery, it 
would be entirely incorrect to suppose that the Mafia or- 
ganised brigandage. The brigands of Sicily were a pest 
for many years. Many brigands were Mafeosi and doubtless 
there was a close connection between the bands and the 
Mafia, but they were not part of the same system. Brigands 
took to the woods because they had committed a crime 
and a warrant had been issued for their arrest. Men would 
not do this if they were certain of the protection of the 
Mafia unless their crime was able to be proved by witnesses 
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whom the Mafia could not suborn. A man might be well 
known as a criminal but if the prosecution had to depend 
upon evidence which the Mafia could control there was 
no chance of a conviction. No witness would testify. If 
the witness as a law-abiding person had given evidence 
against such a criminal he would certainly have been mur- 
dered within a week. No Mafeoso would give evidence 
against another. There have indeed been instances of men 
who have gone to prison for long periods rather than “ give 
away’ another. 

It is this spirit which brought strength to the Mafia. It 
resembled the code of honour of a public school which 
forbids a boy to complain to a master or to betray another 
boy, however badly he has behaved. In Sicily this was 
known as ‘ Omertd’—a word apparently derived from the 
Latin homo and signifying generally ‘ manliness.’ 

Omertd in the mind of the Mafeoso meant silence as re- 
gards his own or other people’s affairs, defiance of the law 
and direct personal action in defence of his rights. Any 
Mafeoso guilty of the infraction of Omertd would have 
been murdered. So the code of honour protected the 
brigands. Another reason why they flourished was that 
they could make themselves very useful to some landowners 
and could threaten all so that they were reluctant to inform 
the police of the whereabouts of the bands. A very good 
account of the relations between certain of the Sicilian 
landowners and the brigands is given in Marion Crawford’s 
novel Corleone. 

There is one well-known fact about the Sicilian brigands 
—they never have been known to molest a foreigner. I 
was told by a Sicilian that an Englishman might travel 
alone in the worst parts of the island and he would never 
be interfered with in any way—whereas a Sicilian who 
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wanted to go and shoot at his country house might need 
a number of Carabinieri to protect him. This immunity 
of foreigners from molestation applied not only to the 
brigands, but to the ordinary thief. I remember travelling 
with my wife by car in the interior. For some reason we 
stopped in rather a lonely spot—something was wrong 
with the carburettor I remember. While the chauffeur 
was attending to it we strolled ona bit and sat down. Imme- 
diately, as if from nowhere, two young men, both armed, 
as everyone was, turned up. As soon as they saw we were 
foreigners they smiled, said what seemed to me a civil word 
of greeting, and disappeared. 

Although there was no election or formal method of 
choosing the ruling body of the Mafia, the selection of its 
chiefs followed well-known lines. A man who by his 
conduct had shown himself to be a thorough Mafeoso, 
who had always shown the true spirit of Omertd and who 
(probably) had killed his man, would by general consent 
become Capo Mafia of his district and would then come 
under the patronage of the Capo Mafia in Palermo. The 
Capi Mafia, among their other duties, managed the financial 
and judicial business.) When the Mafia wanted money 
for the common good, a letter was written to a rich man in 
courteous and civil terms demanding a certain sum, saying 
how it was to be paid and concluding by threatening, in 
case of non-compliance, the life of the blackmailed man, 
and sometimes the lives of his family as well. 

Capi Mafia were men of high prestige. The Mafeosi 
came to them in all their difficulties—in questions of ‘ honour,’ 
in disputes with others, in cases of arrest for crime or for 
any other matter where advice or help might be required. 
And it was not only the Mafiosi who invoked their aid, 
but others, and even foreigners. The Capo Mafia was 
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always a man of his word—as a judge in a dispute he took 
immense trouble and the justice of his decisions was generally 
recognised as scrupulously fair. He took every step in his 
power to oblige those who came to him for advice and 
thus he built up his own prestige and the prestige of the 
Mafia. 

An account of the Mafia would scarcely be complete 
without an extract from the report of the Procurator General 
of Palermo describing the state of affairs in 1925 when 
the evil was at its zenith. 


“The Mafia dominated and controlled the whole social 
life, it had leaders and followers, it issued orders and 
decrees, it was to be found equally in big cities and, in 
small centres, in factories and in rural districts, it regulated 
agricultural and urban rents, forced itself into every 
kind of business, and got its way by means of threats 
and intimidation or of penalties imposed by its leaders 
and put into execution by its officers. Its orders had the 
force of laws and its protection was a legal protection, more 
effective and secure than that which the State offers to 
its citizens ; so that owners of property and business men 
insured their goods and their persons by submitting to 
pay the price of the insurance. 

Thus property and persons were secure. The associations 
of the small centres ordinarily exercised jurisdiction in 
them, or in the adjoining communes: those of the more 
important centres were in communication with one another 
and with those in adjacent provinces. 

The Mafia associations, by means of their members and 
under the careful but hidden direction of their leaders, 
carried out the criminal actions from which they reaped 
the advantage of their criminal bond and by which they 
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were able to keep their domination respected and feared. 

Murder was committed when a man would not obey 
the order to allow himself to be robbed or to send the 
money demanded either in threatening letters or after the 
kidnapping of some member of the family, or to wreak 
the Mafia’s vengeance for similar offences, or as a result of 
other serious disobediences or lapses, of which the chief 
was that of violating the law of Omertd. 

Murder was the expression of vengeance to be carried 
out at all costs, at whatever risk. 

Robbery was the typical, classical highway robbery, 
carried out by several persons, usually armed with guns 
and clothed in hooded mantles or ample overcoats, with 
their heads covered, and their eyes hidden by smoked 
spectacles or by handkerchiefs with two holes in them 
for the eyes. Guns were levelled, the order ‘ face to the 
ground ’ was givén, and those who disobeyed were killed, 
Not seldom robbery assumed vast proportions, either 
through the number of the robbers or through the quantity 
of the objects to be robbed, such as mules, horses, grain, 
cattle, and sometimes whole herds of small or large beasts. 

Blackmail also assumed an unusual form, since it was 
hardly ever due to the action of a single individual, but 
to that of the association for whose profit, or for that 
of its chiefs or of persons pre-eminent in it, the crime 
was committed by its members. Besides this form of 
direct, open blackmail, there were other silent and not 
less effective forms, expressed as requests for money to 
secure ‘mediation or other services, not accompanied by 
verbal or symbolic threats, but by real threats made 
personally by the blackmailer or inferred from the fact 
that the person making the demand belonged to the Mafia. 


No less frequent or remarkable were the instances of 
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kidnapping in which, the ransom was sometimes so ex- 
orbitant as to deprive the sufferer of the greater part, if 
not of the whole, of his property. He, as may well be 
supposed, was compelled to submit, for if he delayed to 
pay, or did not pay, the sum demanded, he was answered 
by receiving the corpse of the kidnapped person bearing 
terrible marks of vengeance and punishment. 

Indeed, the serious prevalence of crime is shown by 
the figures relative to robbery, blackmail and kidnapping, 
of which the cases in 1922 were 2,365, in 1923 1,960, 
and in 1924 1,768: and it must be borne in mind that 
these figures do not represent the real total, since a greater 
part of the crimes were not denounced for fear of reprisals 
on the part of their authors.” 


Such was the situation when Mussolini came to Sicily 
in 1924 and shortly after his visit, he gave Cesare Mori, 
Prefect of Trapani and later of Palermo, special instructions 
and a very free hand to deal with the evil. 

In spite of the depressing account given by the Procurator 
General in 1925 the Mafia had already begun to disintegrate. 

Whatever may be said against the Mafeoso, no one denied 
that he possessed the hereditary courage of the Sicilian. 
When I was with the Italian Army for a short time during 
he war, I made the acquaintance of an Italian officer, at 
Northerner, who told me that the Sicilian divisions were 
second to none in the Italian Army. The younger Mafeosi 
joined the Army with alacrity when called up and fought 
with a courage which was beyond praise. The older men, 
the Capi Mafia for instance, were not called up. They 
remained at home and were foremost in profiteering and 
making money out of the war. When the ex-service men 
came back they naturally wished to share in these profits, 
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but the greed of the older men would not allow them to 
do so, so a split arose which led to crimes of violence all 
over the island. The older Mafeosi were ruthlessly mur- 
dered, men being shot down in daylight in the streets of 
Palermo. In addition the lawlessness of the younger men 
was increased by familiarity with modern war and modern 
weapons. 

Signor Cesare Mori had a difficult task. He tackled it 
with greater imagination and with equal courage to that 
shown by Cutrera. Cutrera was a highly efficient police- 
man and he was served by the Carabinieri who shared with 
the old Guardias Civiles in Spain the reputation of the best 
gendarmerie in the world. But Cutrera had handicaps, 
There were Mafeosi at Rome who held influential positions 
and there were not a few others who said that it was impossible 
to eradicate the Mafia. So Cutrera got little encourage- 
ment. His Carabinieri had to go carefully. If they over- 
stepped the mark they were liable to be blamed. Moreover 
Cutrera never realised that the Mafia was a complete and 
competent system of self-government defying the legal 
government and supplanting it. He never conceived it as 
more than a criminal association. Mori was more far- 
seeing. No less energetic and courageous than Cutrera he 
appreciated the nature of the Mafia and gauged its power 
more accurately. Still more perhaps in his favour was 
the fact that he had Signor Mussolini behind him. Mori 
was certainly drastic in his methods and sometimes his 
energy called forth protest, but he always had the support 
of the Central Government and so he was not hampered. 
Mori saw that the Mafia was deep-rooted in the Sicilian 
nature and if it was to be eradicated the void must be filled 
by something else. In the rather cryptic jargon of the 
League of Nations the Mafia must be ‘ morally disarmed.’ 
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Not only was his campaign against the Mafia, but against 
the latitanti (bandits in hiding), the armed bands and crime 
in general. 

When I reached Palermo in 1925 Mori’s campaign was 
at its height. Troops had been brought to Sicily and they 
were in evidence in every village but they were not used 
except as a show of the force behind the Government. A 
more active force was the special inter-provincial police 
whose duty was to round up criminals and to pursue crime 
relentlessly. But Mori made a distinction between the Mafia 
and crime. The latter he fought as a policeman, the former 
asa statesman. He carried on a rigorous propaganda against 
the principles of the Mafia; he denounced Omertd on every 
side ; he appealed to the Sicilians not to be bullied by a 
comparatively small faction; he enlisted the co-operation 
of the school teachers against the Mafia and against Omertd ; 
he offered a prize of 5,000 lire and four of 500 lire for the 
best book devoted to the destruction of the prejudices 
engendered by the Mafia; he had a theory that the pre- 
valence of malaria brought about a state of mind which 
encouraged criminal ideas so that he laboured to secure 
the drainage of malarious areas ; he encouraged sport and 
athletics, and finally, being a man with a strong sense of 
humour, he contrived to throw ridicule upon the Mafia 
and the bandits and divest them of their romantic aspect. 

Signor Mori has written a book describing his campaign. 
It is a most fascinating description. In fiction we generally 
read of the gallant clever robber who gets the better of 
the stupid policeman. Here we have a tale of real life where 
the gallant, clever policeman conquers an evil of long- 
standing growth and makes fools of the criminals. 

I asked a Sicilian in 1925 what he thought would be the 
outcome of Signor Mussolini’s attempt to suppress the 
VoL. 160.—No. 956. 18 
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Mafia. He was sceptical. He said that all that would 
happen would be that the Mafeosi would buy black shirts, 
- This was precisely what did happen though not exactly as 
my friend meant. Cesare Mori turned the Mafeosi into 
Fascists. For the idea of Omertd he substituted that of 
Fascism. One may not be a Fascist (I certainly am not 
one !) but whatever one may think of Fascism it is certainly 
better than the Mafia, and one may gauge perhaps its psycho- 
logical force by the comparative ease with which it has 
imposed its ideals upon so conservative a race as the Sicilians, 


THE MOWERS. 


His shadow worked beside him as he swung 
The heavy sickle down the sifting hay, 
Made mimic motion on the sunlit swathe, 


And kept an equal rhythm through the day. 


And he, who from the old dead heired his strength 
And heired the cunning of his sickle hand, 

Mused on the dim grey fathers who had left 

Their names in plough and pasture through the land ; 


And seemed in that grey kindred shape to find 
One who by great desire had broken free, 
And sated here his longing for the tang 

Of whetted sickle circling tirelessly. 


F, C. PRICE. 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE ‘GOLDEN ANNA.’ 
BY OLIVER WARNER. 


I 


So long ago that the idea had become almost a myth, Roug- 
haven flourished as a port of consequence. It bred merch- 
ants ; the waterside was fronted with great warehouses ; it 
owned a fishing fleet, and many ships set forth from its 
harbour to the ends of the earth. But nature was at last too 
much for it. To clear a deep channel through the insidious, 
shifting sands exacted year by year a heavier and heavier 
toll upon its resources, and the merchants themselves, pre- 
ferring profit even to their ancient loyalties, looked towards 
the rising town of Gallowglass as the gateway to the future. 
Always rivals, the sea at last tipped the scales, floating com- 
merce into the eager arms of Gallowglass, leaving Roug- 
haven to slow decay. 

At last only one merchant, Thomas Sealy, clung to the 
ancient place. The Sealys had been kings among their kind 
for generations, rich’ and courageous adventurers. To 
Roughaven they owed their prosperity ; Roughaven was 
their home ; and in Roughaven old Thomas would remain, 
be Gallowglass never so flourishing. 

The years went by, and one by one his fellow traders 
deserted him, so that from being the heir of kings, Sealy 
became a mere eccentric. Trade slipped from Roughaven ; 
only the fishing fleet-—and even that a shadow of its former 
self—remained. The warehouses became great rat-runs, the 
quays were deserted, the custom-house was turned into an 
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inn. But Thomas Sealy, though declining in years, lived on 
in the solid red Georgian house along the riverside, and 
pottered to his tumble-down office each day, where he spent 
his time checking up old ledgers, dreaming himself into a 
past prosperity. With neither wife nor children, he was 
soon a pathetic figure, the subject of some jest. 

“Well, Mr. Sealy,’ men would say to him with a grin as 
they passed, “trade as good as ever?’ 

The old man would shake his head sagely. 

“You wait, young fellows, just wait. You'll see the 
Sealy ships sail out again one day for China and Peru... 
You just wait.’ ° 

They waited many years. All Sealy’s ships were gone 
but one, the Golden Anna. The red-brick house lost its 
former trimness, and at last even the old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Warbeck, died in her sleep. After that the place was closed, 
the garden grew rank with luscious weeds, and Sealy’s move- 
ments became of increasing oddity. 

The Golden Anna was a brig, and in her day had been 
a much-prized ship. Her name and her buxom scarlet 
figure-head had lent her a roystering air of assurance which 
her fine record did nothing to deny. Sealy himself, as a 
young man, had been two long voyages in her, and of the 
three ships once possessed by his family she had been the 
favourite. It seemed fitting, therefore, that of the crumbling 
family possessions she should be the last to retain affection. 

When the old merchant looked out through his dusty 
window, his eye followed the grey stone flags of the quay- 
side to the black timbers of the brig, which lay high and dry 
upon the mud at the wharf where in former days she had been 
laden so often. She had the appearance of being slightly 
tipsy, her masts leaning gently away from the side of the 
wharf, resting, but somehow uneasy, like a winged and 
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immobile bird. She was a sad sight, sadder even than those 
far-gone hulks whose green, pathetic corpses littered the 
banks of the river at low tide, for her decay had farther to 

o. 

: It was of her that old Sealy dreamed as he wove his 
fantastical thoughts of new cargoes and fresh trade. He saw 
her tight and buoyant, well manned, waiting for favourable 
wind and tide; then pitching over the harbour bar, and 
away to the south; saw her after many months return, 
battered, bow low in the water, laden with riches ; saw her 
secure at the wharf, once more unloading, to repeat in a few 
brief weeks the triumphant round of adventure. 

Meanwhile she rotted. Her wood in places yielded to 
the fingers, spars dropped from her rigging and were lost 
in the mud; her mooring ropes grew stringy ; her iron- 
work rusted. Inside her hold, with a curious irony, was 
part of the cargo of clay from the diggings which were now 
worked from Gallowglass. The story went that on her last 
intended voyage she had been found too low in the water 
to reach the open sea at all. She had been half unloaded, 
delayed by almost a month’s rough weather, and then 
abandoned. At the time old Sealy had been ill, laid up for 
the best part of a year, and when he recovered (a little 
affected, no doubt) there was the Golden Anna back again in 
dock, and there she had remained, forgotten by all save her 
owner and, with the harbour silting still farther, almost 
useless. Her sister ships had been profitably sold in foreign 
parts by those who had acted for the Sealy interest. The 
old man had received occasional offers for her, but had 
waved them all aside with the assurance of delusion. 

When he had shut the Georgian house for ever, Sealy’s 
eccentricity went one step farther. He crossed the stout 
plank from the quay to the deck carrying a hammock, a 
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little stove, and some few necessities, and descended into the 
ship bearing in his hand the key to the captain’s quarters. 
There, henceforward, he intended to live. A few days 
later he was joined by a large grey cat which he found 
curled on top of a capstan, preening herself in the sun 
with great content. He would still potter each morning 
the tiny distance to his office, and on some evenings would 
join the fishermen in the inn, where he would listen quietly 
enough to their talk, and even join sometimes in a laugh 
against himself. 

“What are your new quarters like, Mr. Sealy?’ men 
would say. 

* Familiar enough, anyway,’ he would answer, ‘ and before 
long, no doubt, we'll be at sea.’ 

Very soon this retort became a by-word in the place. 
When things were going badly it was, indeed, a quizzical 


reflection. 


II. 


Life once started upon the ship, it proceeded with quiet 
regularity. The cat and his master found their abode snug 
enough in winter with the stove, while in summer the deck, 
leaning as it did to the south-west quarter, was a good place 
to sun old bones and sleek fur. 

Roughaven continued to decline, and even strange rumours 
that all was not well at Gallowglass, and that the sands were 
once more shifting did not affect the sleepiness of the place. 
It was not every day that Sealy now troubled even to go to 
his office, where insects and damp were quickly defiling the 
great ledgers, but at high tide he could always be seen in the 
bows of the vessel. If it were daytime, or a full moon, he 
would watch the sea nose its way round the dock, swirl upon 
either side of the ship’s keel, and slowly ebb. On most 
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evenings a light would burn for a short time in the cabin, 
but it was soon put out. For all his queerness, there was 
nothing macabre about Sealy, no nocturnal prowlings or 
evil reputation. If anything, he grew quieter and quieter, 
as if slowly fading into oblivion. 

One spring, when he was a very old man indeed, there 
came one of those natural phenomena which, even in a civili- 
sation of constant miracles, can still startle. On a bleak 
night, with a wind blowing in from the sea, a great tide swept 
in along the Gallowglass coast. It rose inch by inch past 
the high water-mark on the jetty ; it crept up the river to 
fill creeks which had not felt the flow of running water within 
memory ; it washed away the refuse of generations from high 
upon the beaches. Little boats, drawn up dry upon the 
banks of shingle, felt the wash of waves before their time, 
and the fisherfolk who lived in the white cottages near the 
old coastguard station ran out in alarm to see that all was 
secure. It was fortunate that there was not a high sea running 
as well, though it was choppy enough even as it was. 

The Golden Anna’s berth was some way from the anchorage 
of the fishing fleet, and was one of several wharves rather 
isolated from the rest of the community, some little way 
down the river. Whatever tide might come, there, pre- 
sumably, she would lie safe and unnoticed. She had not 
floated for years. But this great tide knew nothing of the 
precedent of time. Its purpose was to explore and conquer. 
Swirling in, it filled the Golden Anna’s berth as it had not 
been filled for years, and, with sundry bumps and struggles, 
it actually floated her off the mud, so invigorating was its 
power. Her masts tilted gradually upright, her keel cleared 
itself from the clasp of ages, the one surviving mooring rope 
tautened and, taking the strain for a feeble resistance, quietly 
parted. The Golden Anna was free. 
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Slowly the tide swung her up river in the darkness, 
bumping her upon mud banks, fouling her in ropes and then, 
in ebbing, bore her gently down again towards the sea. To 
and fro she drifted in mid-channel like a groping, blinded 
thing, pathetically borne hither and thither by the current 
where she had once sailed like a queen. On she went, past 
the anchorage, scraping against a buoy, fouling a jetty, in 
some mysterious way evading the sight of the scattered groups 
of people with lanterns who were at work securing their 
own boats and tackle. 

She reached the harbour bar at last, and swung broadside 
to it, nosing gently at first and then more violently against 
the submerged sand. Then she stuck, until a large wave, 
gathering force near the harbour mouth, washed her clear 
for the tide to swing her, by sheer chance, through a deeper 
natural passage, and so into the open sea, with the grey cat 
mewing wildly into the night, and her passenger unseen and 
silent. 


Il. 


Daniel Long, the innkeeper, surveying the effect of the 
tide when the morning light had strengthened, was the first 
to notice that the Golden Anna was no longer in her berth, 
and, running down to the wharf, found the parted rope 
dangling from the bollard. Raising the alarm, and gain- 
ing a point of vantage looking seaward, he could clearly 
see the old ship, her bow towards the Horn-point Rocks 
which lay to eastward, but moving so slowly that she might 
almost have been at anchor. Her stern was very low in 
the water. 

“My God,” said the innkeeper, ‘the old man wasn’t far 
out! They are at sea—cargo and all !’ 

It was not long before a fishing boat had come within 
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hail of the brig, but the men could get no answer from her, 
and even when they boarded her could find small sign of 
life except the wretched cat. The cabin door was locked 
from inside. 

Bursting this door open, they found old Sealy. He was 
curled up in his hammock, a paper clutched in one hand. 
It was a bill of lading, and it bore the date of the brig’s first 
voyage. He looked peaceful. Because they could not get 
her past the harbour bar again, they towed her to Gallow- 
glass. 


SOME ONE DEAR. 


The still hush of the evening, 

Twilight drawing near, 

The whispering wind in the lonesome boughs, 
The love of some one dear. 


The lapping of the water, 
The song of a carefree bird, 
The clear fresh smell of the new-mown grass— 


The cry of a child is heard. 


The rich sweet scent of the blossoms, 
A passing sense of—fear : 

A little low door with a wooden catch, 
The home of some one dear. 


The glittering star of evening, 

Sad music borne on the air: 

A trembling tear and a pain at your heart— 
Mother—a whispered prayer. 


ANNE GODFREY. 
(Aged 15 years.) 














BY THE WAY. 


Durinc the international crisis last September—people will 
no doubt remember that there was a crisis then, though it 
now, owing to the many passed through since, seems a very 
long time ago—an old charwoman was reported to have 
been overheard giving vent to her views on Herr Hitler 
with the exclamation, ‘ What a fidget the man is!’ The 
year 1939 having in most respects surpassed 1938—which 
was at one time noteworthy for such matters as crises, 
tensions, and the like—it is fitting that there should now be 
placed on record a later view, this time by a navvy who 
was heard to remark of international politics, ‘ As I ses to 
my mate yesterday, they’re one long aggranoyification.’ 
Though most comment on current affairs is out of date 
almost as soon as it is written, which makes a monthly 
commentary a matter of extraordinary guesswork, it is fairly 
safe to assume that when this paragraph appears in print the 
navvy’s opinion will still hold good. 

. >. * 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, former President of the United 
States of America, once deserved well of Europe and of 
humanity : subsequent political disappointments seem to 
have soured him ; he has recently written an article to the 
effect that it really would not matter to the United States 
whether the democracies of Europe fell before the dictators 
or not, their resistance would at least so weaken the dictators 
that these would not trouble the United States in Mr. Hoover’s 
life-time. That American opinion in general does not 
endorse so short-sighted and complete a cynicism is apparent : 
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if it did, that great country’s influence could hardly continue 
to count as it does. 
< * © 
A year ago, in my notes for August 1938, I drew attention 

to the parallel to the same month in 1914—there has been 
no change since ; indeed it may truly be said that ever since 
May, 1938, everyone's first thought on coming downstairs 
of a morning has been to wonder, as they opened the paper, 
with what new dread the day would be filled. That of 
course has been deliberately planned by the dictators as their 
‘war of nerves’: its lack of success is hardly in dispute— 
however greatly it may have frayed the nerves of their 
own people, on the British it has produced only one result, 
a growth of invincible dislike of and increasing anger at all 
such methods and people. And yet, as no one knows from 
day to day what the future holds, the only unchanging 
standby is to be found in the well-known verse of hymn 373 : 

O fearful saints, fresh courage take : 

The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big. with mercy and shall break 

In blessings on your head. 


* * * 


In these circumstances it is well to recommend two new 
books by eminent Cornuitt authors. He is a bold man 
who to-day writes and publishes a book of international 
prophecy ; but W. J. Blyton is not merely bold but well- 
informed, and, better still, his Anglo-German Future (Hutchin- 
son, 7s. 6d. n.) is full of encouragement. He comes to the 
conclusion—and let us hope and believe that the test has 
not come even before these words are printed—that the 
dictator of Germany will not proceed to the length of 
forcing on the world the devastation of a great international 
war, that he would indeed be crazy to do so, with reasons 
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given. Agreed, but does he know good advice when he 
gets it, and how much does he in fact allow himself to get ? 

The second book, utterly different, is that mixture of 
joyous humour and expert knowledge that thousands now 
expect from Major C. S. Jarvis, and are never disappointed. 
The Back-Garden of Allah (Murray, 7s. 6d. n.), beautifully 
illustrated by ‘ Roly,’ will lift the gloom from the mind 
of the most consistent pessimist, and can be confidently 
recommended as the best of tonics in these anxious times. 
There never was an epoch when there was more need for 
healthy laughter: here it is, in plenty. 

~ . * 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has never cared what people said about 
him as long as they said something ; he has always borne in 
mind the saying of Dr. Johnson that the worst thing you 
can do to an author is to ignore him. He is therefore con- 
sistent in permitting his brief, ironic comments to be printed 
as part of the strange book entitled Bernard’s Brethren (Con- 
stable, tos. n.) written by his Australian cousin, Charles 
Macmahon Shaw—and that is perhaps a sufficient explanation 
for a book which can hardly expect to be thought deserving 
of intrinsic interest. Mr. Shaw of Australia, whilst pro- 
testing against having Mr. Shaw of Ireland as his cousin, 
nevertheless contrives to slip in a host of extravagant eulogies 
and apparently has no objection to being flatly contradicted 
on many points of reminiscence and relationship. 

- . . 

Autobiography flourishes in an age which is full of great 
events and few reticences. The events have been so many 
and so great that no one who writes with liveliness of life 
in the years just passed can fail to produce a volume without 
interest, and Norah C. James certainly has a lively pen and 
so has contrived in her oddly named I Lived in a Democracy 
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(Longmans, 12s. 6d. n.) an autobiography which can be 
read rapidly through with some evoking of reminiscences 
in the reader’s mind. We have all lived in a democracy, 
we have all been through the experiences of war years and 
so forth. To these Miss James adds some recollections of 
the 1917 Club, of life in a publisher’s office, of the peak 
happening of her career—the banning of her first novel— 
and of a good number of rather unattractive parties and 
people. It is not really quite enough: life has been, and 
still is, more arresting in these years than this book 
describes. 
* . « 

An autobiography which has considerably more meat in 
it are the reminiscences of General Sir Alexander Godley 
which he calls simply Life of an Irish Soldier (Murray, 
12s. 6d. n.). The author of this volume has taken part, 
and no small part, in great events and here he sets down 
modestly and straightforwardly his adventures and ex- 
periences. One by one the main actors in the European 
War have now written of what each saw, thought, and 
did : those of the British army have built up in their books 
an ineffaceable impression of gallantry and simplicity, and 
General Godley, whose name will always be honourably 
coupled with that of Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood 
for the historic days of Anzac, has added herein to that 
impression. 

* + . 

If one were to judge from the number of books either 
about the lives of poets or giving extracts from their works, 
one would come to the conclusion that readers to-day were 
interested in the poetic art—and that, as every one knows, 
would be an error. Yet still they come: the latest an- 
thology, described as covering ‘ from the fourteenth century 
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to the present day’ and given the title of The Sacred Fire 
(Routledge, 7s. 6d. n.) is chosen and arranged by William 
Bowyer Honey and is a compilation where many are 
honoured in the breach. Every anthology is of interest in 
that every one necessarily reveals that what appeals to one 
selector does not to another : of such interest there is here 
an abundance. From a compiler who does not hesitate to 
announce his opinion that D. H. Lawrence “is to be ranked 
with Shakespeare himself’ an odd eclecticism was to be 
expected ; but in its later stages it is carried so far that here 
the reader will find nothing whatsoever from Kipling, 
Binyon, Noyes, or many another of the seniors of to-day 
and the final section of the juniors not only has no example 
of Christopher Hassall, Julian Tennyson and others but is 
made up solely of examples from four popular contem- 
poraries whose work emphasizes their scorn (or ignorance) 
of poetic technique. But Mr. Honey says he ‘ makes no 
claim to have read everything,’ and his point of view, if 
unusual, is at any rate interesting ; and the more who make 
selections from the unrivalled English storehouse the better— 
there is room for all. 
* . 7 

A little book which strikes its own note in contrast to 
much of the modern cacophony is Mr. J. M. Edmond’s 
further selection Some Greek Poems of Love and Wine (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 3s. 6d. n.). This has not quite the 
charm of the earlier selection, but has many a pleasant 
strain, all in line with Strato’s philosophy : 


Now’s the time to drink, lad, 
And now’s the time to woo; 
Neither time’s for ever 
For either me or you. 
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It is easy to discover Housman’s affinity, derived from his 
classical lore. 
- « < 

Two among the new novels call for comment : Charles 
Douie deservedly won distinction by his first publication, 
The Weary Road, a sensitive and even beautiful record of 
war experience; of late he has turned to novel writing 
and though it cannot be said that he brings to bear the same 
gifts of observation and description in fiction as in fact, 
still he presents the reader with a good plot and a definite- 
ness of outline. At least one is in no danger of mixing 
up the sheep and the goats in his latest novel Lost Heritage 
(Murray, 7s. 6d. n.): those who think are very sharply 
differentiated from those who act, from those at any rate 
to whom ‘ huntin’ and fishin’ and shootin’ ’ are the begin- 
ning and end of existence. Not so many such perhaps 
remain as Mr. Douie evidently thinks, but they make his 
novel of contrasted characters a readable study throughout 
of black and white. 

Mr. Hilton Brown in his latest novel Humbug Hall (Bles, 
7s. 6d. n.), also deals in contrasts but with more subtlety : 
he has chosen for his setting the dramatic events of September 
last and in front of these has placed a number of clearly 
etched individuals, pleasant and unpleasant ; he writes with 
ready invention and fertility and with a very considerable 
insight into some of the less frequented by-ways of those 
troublous times. Many a story has been, and many more 
doubtless will be, written of and around the international 
crisis of 1938: it may be doubted whether a livelier one 
will be produced than this. Caricatures as some of the 
characters almost are, they never quite become so, they 
remain alive and interesting and the story holds the attention 
throughout. It is decidedly one of the best Mr. Hilton 
Brown has written—and that is no mean achievement. 

G. 


THE *‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Douste Acrostic No. 190. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, are 
offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answers, 
containing the coupon from page iv, must be addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach him by 31st August. 


‘Nor all that is at enmity with joy 
Can utterly or 1? 





. ‘Sit thee there, and send ‘ 
With a mind self-overawed,’ 

. © There is a silence where hath been no sound, 
There is a silence where no sound may 

. ©O, less for her than for 
We bow our heads and pray ;’ 

. * All are not taken ; there are behind 
Living Belovéds, tender looks to bring 
And make the daylight still a happy thing,’ 

. ‘ Shall worms ——-—(s) of this excess 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end?’ 

. ‘ Quicken’d , will I unlock 
Every crypt of every rock.’ 

. © With thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropp’d down one by one.’ 

Answer to Acrostic 188, June number: ‘ Should toss with tangle 
and with shells’ (Tennyson: ‘In Memoriam’). 1. ThuS (Keats: 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn’). 2. Acanthus-wreatH (Tennyson : ‘ Song) 
of the Lotus-Eaters”). 3. NE (‘Cuckoo Song’). 4. GirL (Herrick 
* Corinna’s going a-Maying’). 5. LulL’d (Shelley : ‘Ode to the West 
Wind’). 6. EaveS (Browning: ‘The Lost Mistress ’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by H. A. Carson, Charlton 
Wantage, and Mrs. W. A. Claydon, The School House, Sittingbo 


Kent, who are invited to choose books as mentioned above. N.B. 
Sources need not be given. 
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